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THE WEEK. 


THE members of the Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons met at the Reform Club, on Tuesday after- 
noon, and unanimously passed a strong vote of con- 
fidence in Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman, after 
hearing admirable speeches from the leader himself, Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Asquith. We deal else- 
where with the broader aspects of the situation, which 
we regard in a somewhat less rosy light than some 
of our contemporaries. But although no_ great 
advance has yet been taken towards substantial 
unity we must record what appears to have been 
the general feeling of those present that the 
sense of the gathering was strongly against any 
sort of open breach or split. The only attempts 
to emphasise differences came from extreme Impe- 
rialists like Sir Edward Grey and Sir E. J. Reed. 
The main stream is certainly gaining in volume; 
and we notice that even the Zimes now admits 
that pro-War Liberals are in a minority. This 
may be compared with the Zimes’ statement in 
the winter of 1899-1900 that the anti-War Liberals 
were an insignificant minority of the party. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman mentioned four points 
of practical and even pressing importance on which he 
is opposed to the Government in regard to the conduct 
and objects of the South African war ; and declared 
that four-fifths of the party agreed with him. After 
Sir E. Grey’s claim for free speech (!) we hope that one 
or two of his friends will desist from whispering in the 
lobby and repair, when they unhappily differ from their 
leader, to the platform. 


Str WILLIAM Harcourt roused the meeting by his 
indignant protest against the studied insolence with 
which the Leader of the Opposition had been treated 
by members of the Government. The speech of Mr. 
Asquith, whose views were awaited with no little 
anxiety and apprehension, was equally admirable in 
manner and substance. He repudiated with indigna- 
tion the insinuation that he had been anxious to 
supplant Sir Henry in the leadership. 

“No one,” he said, “had better reason to know and to 
admire the tact, the temper, the skill, the unsleeping devo- 
tion to duty, and the unrelaxing pursuit of every means by 
which peace and unity could be maintained in the party, 
which has animated Sir Henry.” 

If, then, the much-talked-of dinner can be postponed, 
as Lord Tweedmouth suggests, ‘‘ until the weather is 
cooler,” it may even yet inaugurate a new era of Liberal 
unity, in which a reinvigorated party may play its old 
predominant part in the affairs of the nation. 


PERHAPS the best proof of the success of Tuesday's 
meeting may be found in the unanimous disapproval of 
the Ministerial Press. Had the Imperialists opposed 
the vote of confidence in Sir Henry they would have 
earned the most ponderous compliments from the 


Times. As it is, however, the prospect of a united 
Opposition fills the Tory editor with alarm, and this 
dismay has extended to more august quarters. Even 
the Colonial Secretary, who, while the Liberal Im- 
perialists supported him, checked their advances 
with a coyness which was almost brutal, now 
goes out of his way to invite an alliance. At the 
Liberal Unionist dinner on Wednesday he spoke of 
‘* the Liberal Imperialists — I mean the Liberal 
Unionists—of 1886,’’ and recommended the course of 
action which he had taken in that year. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s implied suggestion that the Liberal Imperialists 
might obtain office in a Unionist Ministry will be 
rejected with all the contempt which so insulting an 
offer deserves. 


THE war news of the past week contains nothing 
of great importance. On July 4 a train was wrecked by 
Boers on the northern line, a little north of Naboom- 
spruit, and it is to be noted that this is the first occur- 
rence of the kind on that line. Eighteen were killed, 
including an officer, Lieutenant Best, of the Gordon 
Highlanders. On the following day the enemy burnt 
Roodepoort station, on the line west of Johannesburg ; 
they were driven off, leaving seven prisoners and tao 
dead. Skirmishing goes on daily in every direction. 
The enemy are particularly active in the south-western 
district of the Orange Free State, where our troops are 
sweeping the country from their centre at Edenburg. 
Everywhere the denuding process goes on, and stores 
and stock of every description are being removed from 
the enemy’s reach. 


A Mr. MILts, writing from the Cape Zimes office 
to the Z/mes, asserted that when General Botha met 
Lord Kitchener at Middelburg 


‘he had in his possession newspapers of as late a date as 

Lord Kitchener himself, and among these was the Da//y: 

New” 
The suggested inference, of course, was that the Davy 
News encouraged Botha to hold out. That may have 
been so, but the interview took place on February 28, 
tg01. Middelburg, however, is a month’s journey from 
England, so that the copy of the Dazly News, which 
frustrated the pacific intentions of Lord Kitchener, had 
been printed before that paper changed its proprietors. 
In other words, it then represented the Imperialist 
opinions of Mr. Mills and the Cape Times. 


It is from Middelburg, too, that Reuter telegraphs 
(and even Reuter is, we suppose, liable to accuracy) 
the news that a rebel called Marais wasexecuted in the 
presence of the principal inhabitants, who were com- 
pelled by the authorities to witness the scene. He had 
been brought out of gaol the day before to hear his 
sentence read in the presence of these same principal 
inhabitants. We hope this barbarity was not really 
perpetrated, especially as we cannot believe that it has 
the excuse of utility. The deterrent effect of public 
executions is, in Europe, an exploded notion ; and in 
South Africa they can hardly fail to lend to the bitter 
memories that the war is accumulating for the next 
generation a peculiar persistency and vividness. 
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Tue public will expect impatiently the result of 
Lord Kitchener’s inquiry into the truth of the allega- 
tions against the enemy of shooting wounded Yeomen 
at Vlakfontein. The correspondence which Mr. 
Brodrick read to the House of Commons, on Thursday, 
settles nothing, though the War papers did not scrupleto 
state that Lord Kitchener has confirmed the charges. 
On the contrary, he has ordered the evidence 
of an officer and seven troopers who say that 
they saw wounded men despatched by Boers to be 
taken on oath. It mayturn out to be true. For our 
part, we are less concerned to uphold the character of 
the Boers for consistent adherence to the practices of 
civilised warfare than to stem the torrent of iniquitous 
slander which, whatever may be true of the present 
instance, has dishonoured a part of our Press from 
the beginning. If this dastardly conduct is proved, 
we shall be sorry; if it is disproved, we shall be 
ashamed. 


Sir Joun Gorst, in moving the second reading of 
the Education Bill on Monday, did his best to minimise 
the effect of the Cockerton judgment. Neither higher 
grade nor day schools, he said, would suffer appreciably, 
and children under fifteen would be unaffected. The 
most remarkable part of the speech, however, was the 
attack on School Boards and their schools: In his 
best manner Sir John derided the London School 
Board and its classes ; dancing, he seemed to think, was 
all that was taught in the evening continuation schools. 
It was, he said, ‘‘a cheap, shoddy education, instead 
of the better and high education which we wish to pro- 
mote.” Then came a characteristic jibe: ‘‘Is Parlia- 
ment to keep up the farce of saying that School Boards 
were elected for educational purposes?” Sir John 
went on to complain of overlapping, due to the 
competition of the local government and educational 
authorities, and suggested its abolition by entrusting 
all the work—to the local authority! Dr. Macnamara 
moved, as an amendment, that School Boards should 
be allowed to carry on their classes just as they did 
before the Cockerton judgment, 7.e., he asked for an 
‘enabling bill.” He reminded the House that there 
were 260,000 pupils receiving elementary instruction 
in the threatened schools, a fact which no one could 
have learnt from the Vice-President’s speech. Mr. 
Emmott seconded the amendment, not as a believer in 
the ad hoc principle, but because he preferred the 
simpler course of ‘‘ leaving the management of those 
schools in the hands of the present authorities.” 


Mr. Bryce followed with a direct attack on the 
bill. He regarded it as an attempt to repeal the Act 
of 1870, by establishing, as a principle, ‘‘ that all kinds 
and branches and forms of education must be in the 
same local government authority.”” He quoted the state- 
ment of Sir Charles Elliott, a Unionist anda Moderate 
member of the London School Board, that the proposal 
was ‘‘in the last degree absurd and preposterous.” 
Another absurdity was that the proposed superior body 
was not even the old Technical Committees of the 
Councils, which had some acquaintance’ with 
education, but the whole Council, which is ex 
hypothest concerned with lighting and watching 
and draining, rather than with teaching. Finally, 
Mr. Bryce declared that ‘‘no division snatched 
from a wearied House on a temporary bill’? could be 
accepted as final. Sir F. S. Powell, a Ministerialist, 
** felt bound to express the deep and bitter disappoint- 
ment which prevailed among the friends of education 
in this country with regard to the action of the 
Government.” But the most damaging attack came 
from Mr. Gray, a Conservative and a teacher. He 
deplored the unseemly levity of the Vice-President, 
and challenged him to go down to West Ham (Mr, 
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Gray’s constituency) ‘“‘in order to see a School 
Board election fought on real educational lines.” 
Mr. Channing quoted the action of the Leeds City 
Council in spending money on new schools instead of 
supporting the schools of the Board, which were being 
closed after the Cockerton judgment, as a proof that 
sectarian animosities would not be avoided by handing 
over the schools to Town Councils. 


Last Saturday Dr. Johnson’s house at Lichfield, 
recently presented to the city by Colonel Gilbert, and 
furnished with many interesting relics, was dedicated 
as a Museum and Library by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, sup- 
ported by many members of the Johnson Club, and the 
ceremony was followed by a lecture on the great man 
by Mr. Augustine Birrell. The cult of Johnson is one 
of the sanest literary enthusiasms we know of in a 
generation much given to little esoteric partialities. 
The Doctor’s merely literary reputation is happily on 
the rise once more; the stamp of his personality is 
ineffaceable. We all recognise him as the perfect type 
of the man of letters, and also as one of the finest 
types of English civilisation. In his magnanimity and 
independence, his piety and infinite capacity for hard 
work and clear thinking—and also in his bluntness and 
impatience of abstractions—he is one of the most 
entirely national of our great men, and as such his 
memory deserves to be honoured in a way which all 
intelligent English people can appreciate. 


PRINCE HOHENLOHE was a Bavarian by birth, but 
a North German by education and political sympathies. 
He was in the Prussian Civil Service as a young man, 
and before the war of 1866 he was known in the Bava- 
rian Senate as a champion of the cause of Prussian 
hegemony. After Sadowa he rose to power, and did 
much to reconcile the Southern States with the victor. 
He was, more than any other statesman, instru- 
mental in securing the co-operation of the 
Bavarian army in the war against France. The sup- 
port he lent to Prince Bismarck’s German and foreign 
policy put him, to a great extent, out of sympathy with 
popular feeling in South Germany, but his part in the 
wor’: of unification gave him at once a prominent place 
among the public men of the new empire. In 1874 he 
succeeded Count von Arnim (whose disgrace was under- 
stood to be due to his coquetry with French 
reactionaries) as Ambassador in Paris, and lived down 
much prejudice by his discretion and suavity, in spite 
of the crisis of 1875, in which he was obliged to be 
the mouthpiece of the aggressive military party, who 
had secured the acquiescence of William I. in their 
plans for a new campaign. 


M. Opper (De Biowirtz) has offered the readers of 
the Zzmes some diverting reminiscences of his intimacy 
with the Ambassador, and the incident of his delicate 
‘‘mission” to the Duke Decazes is a masterpiece of 
inflated imagination ; but romantic as his memory 
proverbially is, everyone knows that less than thirty 
years ago the 7imes was a great European organ, and 
Princes and Ministers sometimes found it worth while 
to make use of a Paris correspondent whose ante- 
cedents put his impartiality in international affairs 
above suspicion. From Paris, Prince Hohenlohe went, in 
1885, to Strasbourg, as governor of the annexed 
provinces, and left behind him the record of a more 
moderate and conciliatory representative of the new 
rulers than his predecessor, Manteuffel, though he was 
almost equally unsuccessful in the task of silencing the 
protests of the population, as the elections of 1889 to 
the Imperial Parliament showed. In the last stage of 


Prince Hohenlohe’s public career, his tenure of the 
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Chancellorship, his part was one of comparative self- 
effacement behind the strong personality of his 
Sovereign. He had only a few months of life before 
him when he sought a well-earned rest from the cares 
of public life, and his death at Ragaz last Saturday 
was not unexpected. 


NorHING has been more remarkable in the debate 
on the Budget than the mental conflict on the part of 
Liberals between the desire to raise a reasonable pro- 
portion of the war expenditure by taxation and a desire 
to make such taxation conform to the canons of the 
Cobden Club. Mr. Morley is, therefore, found voting for 
the coal tax, and Sir W. Harcourt for the sugar duty. 
The ex-Chancellor ‘‘ could not refuse when the House 
of Commons had voted the expenditure to find the 
ways and means towards meeting it.” Mr. Harwood 
supported the coal tax because it was a tax on minerals, 
which, he thought, should be regarded as national 
property. Mr. Taylor argued that fresh revenue might 
be more equitably raised ‘‘ by the taxation of land 
values and licensed-house property.” In the latter 
suggestion he is supported by the Manchester Guardian, 
which says : 


“The Government might very easily have raised 
£5,000,000 by suspending its doles to the landowners under 
the Agricultural Rating Act and by taxing publicans’ 
licenses more equitably.” 


By this means the whole sugar duty might have been 
avoided. 


THe shareholders in Allsopps, Limited, have 
received a severe lesson, which should teach them the 
benefit of free trade. Some years ago the policy of 
Allsopps was to sell beer, on its merits, in the open 
market. Then this policy was abandoned, and the 
company followed the example of other brewers, com- 
menced to buy up licensed houses, and between 1896 
and 1900 acquired nearly £3,500,000. So strong a 
demand naturally sent up prices, and with the resulting 
rebound Allsopps found their licensed property worth 
far less than its cost. This, in economic language, 
was the substitution of a Zollverein for Free Trade, 
a policy which brought well-merited disaster. But the 
directors did not stop even here ; they purchased wine 
and spirit businesses, still on the Zollverein principle, 
and established ‘‘ Kursaals,” an ‘‘ expansion ” which 
proved still more unprofitable, the loss rising to 60 per 
cent. Now, with a capital loss which runs into seven 
figures, the shareholders in the great Burton company 
may be left to apportion that loss among the various 
classes of shares, and to meditate on the advantages 
or disadvantages of Imperialism in business. 


A MEETING was held at the Guildhall on Wednes- 
day, with the Lord Mayor in the chair, ‘in support of 
the South African policy of the Government.” A 
number of prosperous-looking gentlemen made the 
usual speeches, and declared their determination to 
spare no cost in ‘‘ carrying the war to a glorious and 
speedy conclusion.” But more significant than the 
speeches from the platform was the applause of the 
audience. Every denunciation of ‘* Pro-Boers,” 
and every utterance in favour of a tyrannical, 
aggressive, and intolerant Imperialism, were re- 
ceived with exultant ferocity. Mr. Cohen quoted 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s prophecy that under the British 
flag in South Africa there would be liberty, equal 
rights, and justice for all. The word ‘liberty’? was 
received with a half-hearted murmur of assent, the 
term ‘‘ equal rights ” with similar indifference ; so that 
the speaker, realising that this sinister demonstration 
was inexpedient, raised his voice for the third word, 
and at length elicited something resembling a cheer. 


The City of London, therefore, has demonstrated to 
the world that it cares nothing for liberty or equal 
rights, and very little for justice. Meetings such as 
this serve two purposes; they help us to understand 
those strange relapses of civilised communities into 
barbarism, of which the ‘‘ Mitylenaean debate” in 
Thucydides is the classical example ; and they serve 
as demonstrations to the Boers that nothing can be 
hoped from the magnanimity of Englishmen ; that, in 
short, their only possible policy is to maintain the 
struggle. 


THE transference of the Leeds Mercury from the 
old Yorkshire family of Baines to the proprietors of 
the Daily Mail willbe a subject of regret to every decent 
Yorkshireman whether Liberal or Conservative. The 
Leeds Mercury was first issued in 1718, a duodecimo 
sheet once a month (we believe). It gradually grew 
in importance. Then, under Edward Baines (the 
father of Sir Edward), in the first part of this century, 
it became the leading paper of the north and one of the 
most powerful (as well as moderate) organs of reform. 
Sir Edward Baines’s Liberalism was hardly so stalwart 
as that of his father, and the moral force of the M/ercury 
rather declined with the growth of its prosperity. From 
a weekly sheet it became bi-weekly, tri-weekly, and at 
last, under the successful editorship of Sir Wemyss 
Reid (who flew the famous Hawarden Kite), it was 
issued daily. A small local paper, the Yorkshire 
Post, saw that the want of political faith and 
commercial enterprise which began to characterise 
the Leeds Mercury after Home Rule gave a fine 
opening. After a hard struggle the Yorkshire Post 
succeeded in making itself, first the rival, and then the 
victor of the Leeds Mercury. For two years past, 
since it openly espoused Imperialism, the Leeds Mer- 
cury has lost ground rapidly, and must continue to do 
so until it gets into the hands of Liberals without 
epithets. The Yorkshire Post has a healthy dislike of 
Mr. Rhodes and his instruments, and most Liberals in 
Yorkshire will prefer the comparatively sane and 
innocent (Tory) Imperialism of the Post to the Dazly 
Mail (Liberal) Imperialism of the new Mercury. The 
transaction is, however, a terrible disgrace to York- 
shire Liberalism, and we trust that no time will be 
lost in the extension of some existing organ, or the 
creation of a new one, so that the Radical Tyke may 
once more be able to purchase a local paper of the 
true colour. 


At the Eighty Club’s ‘‘ At Home” on Thursday, 
Sir William Harcourt appeared to be in excellent 
health and spirits. He began with an allusion to the 
differences in the Unionist Party shown by their dining 
the previous night in different places and under 
different names. It was natural that he should refer 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s extraordinary conduct in repeat- 
ing an alleged conversation with Mr. Gladstone before 
Home Rule. The Colonial Secretary has not been 
brought up in the way in which most other English 
politicians are trained, so such lapses as_ the 
repetition of private conversations and the open- 
ing of private letters may perhaps be excused. 
‘*But,” said Sir William, ‘‘ this is not the first 
time that Mr. Chamberlain’s memory has played 
him false.””, With Mr. Brodrick’s rather unintelligible 
paradox about ‘‘those social problems which come 
high in the liabilities of a Government but low in the 
fortunes of an Empire,” Sir William was scornfully 
indignant. Sir William also referred with much 
indignation to Mr. Brodrick’s statement that our 
officers at the front had shown an ‘‘ excess of con- 
sideration” towards the enemy. This, he said, was an 
order to the generals to be less humane in future, an 
order which would render the resistance more desperate, 
and the final settlement more difficult. 
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MEETING AT THE REFORM CLUB. 


*T°HE members of the Liberal party in the House ci 

L Commons met at the Reform Club on ‘Tuesday, 
and passed a unanimous vote of confidence in Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. ‘The result shows ‘conclusively 
that the rank and file of the party are determined to 
remain together under the leadership of one who expresses 
his strong disapproval of the war. ‘The cave-dwellers are 
not able to attract men elected as loyal Liberals by 
Liberal constituencies into the twilight of Liberal Im- 
perialism. ‘To all appearances the party has passed safely 
through another crisis, and is prepared to oppose the 
Government upon all subjects of secondary importance. 
lor concerted action, however, upon the great question of 
the day the party remains an ineffectual weapon. ‘There 
is a small section which flatly refuses to combine with Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in opposing the methods and 
aims of the policy of the present Government in South 
Africa. How large that section is we do not know. We 
have adverted more than once to the curious intrigues 
which forced Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to call the 
meeting. ‘The design, announced in the Z'imes, of sup- 
planting the National Liberal Federation by the Imperial 
Liberal Council (consisting in part of Liberal-Unionists), 
and the inclusion of a Liberal-Unionist member in the 
dinner to Mr. Asquith, are illustrations of the cabals and 
cliques and intrigues of which Mr. Asquith and others 
spoke. Mr. Asquith said—and we are delighted to have 
it from his lips—that he knew nothing of them, and that 
if they existed they existed without his consent. We are 
certain that Mr. Asquith, whose services ;to the Liberal 
party have been very great, and whose anxiety to preserve 
party unity has sometimes been almost painfully  pro- 
nounced, will not allow himself to be mixed up with the 
Imperial Liberal Council and those who have actually 
proposed to eliminate Liberals from the party because they 
failed to support the Government ! 

The chief note of opposition on the part of Liberal 
Imperialists was struck by Sir Edward Grey, who was 
arxious to make it known that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, in spite of the extreme moderation of his 
South African policy, must only count upon united sup- 
port in the region of home affairs, now so meagre and 
attenuated that they hardly occupy any important part of 
the time of the House of Commons, and are confined at 
present to two bills, which are only intended to operate 
for one year. So “deep,” in the opinion of Sir Edward 
Grey, are the “differences” which exist in regard to 
foreign policy. Mr. Morley’s speeches, he remarked, 
“aroused in me a strong admiration, but they aroused 
also a sense of a penetrating moral difference with regard 
to this war,” and he thought it worth while to claim what 
no Liberal has ever dreamed of denying him— a charter tu 
express our opinions freely.” Mr. Asquith seemed to think 
as well as to hope that these differences of opinion will 
diminish day by day, and this is also our own hope and 
expectation, especially after reading such a speech as that 
delivered by Sir James Kitson in moving the vote of con- 
fidence in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman : 


“The way to combat warriors is not by starving their 
wives and children, and seeking to bring them in that way 
to submission. When men have fought as the Boers have 
done they have gained from their conquerors the right to 











generous and chivalrous treatment. Well, state your terms. 
Do what is right. and do not fear. Do not be afraid to state 
your terms because of the reproaches which are made 
against you. Now I speak to you as a commercial man. 
Our leader told you the national dangers of the moment. 
Let me now recall to you that you have now involved your- 
selves, or the Government has involved you, in an expendi- 
ture of £200,000.000 sterling up to March 31; and unless 
the war is finished in October still further sums will be re- 
quired, The sources of trade and the sources of employment 
are being sapped. and you will have upon your hands the 
necessity of looking to the wants of an unemployed and 
turbulent population.” 


When a great employer of labour of long experience aul 
cool judgment uses language such as this, can anyone doubt 
that a grave national crisis is approaching ? 


It may be 
delayed some time longer. 


It may be that for some time 


longer Liberal constituencies will allow their repre- 
sentatives the luxury of giving a loyal support to 


what Sir Edward Grey himself describes as “a worn-out 
Government that has neither foresight nor grasp in things 
abroad and has no conviction in things at home.” ‘The 
war drags on, and may drag on for another year or another 
two years. It is sapping, as Sir James Kitson said, the 
sources of trade and employment. If the Government could 
state clearly their objects and their terms it might be 
possible for the country to estimate the advantages which 
are suffered to be bound up with the indefinite prolongation 
of the war. In the meantime it is now clear that the great 
majority of the party—four-tifths, he said, probably nine- 
tenths—will support Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
the programme which he sketched out. It is not exhaus- 
tive; but it is something to work upon. In a short time 
the attack upon the Government will be transferred trom 
the House of Commons, and as the year draws to its close 
and the disastrous character of the war becomes every day 
more vistble, opinion will shift more and more to the side of 
those whose voices were raised in the summer and autumi 
vf 1899 to warn their countrymen against opening what has 
indeed turned out tu be a hellish panorama. 





FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


HE Treaty of Frankfort created a situation which 

has been for thirty years the obsession of 
European diplomacy, which has dictated the general 
policy and groupings of continental States more 
imperiously than any of the acute and relatively 
ephemeral quarrels that have seemed from time to 
time to thrust it into the background. And though 
the rest of civilisation, distracted by a hundred other 
perils and interests, and gradually accustomed to the 


‘notion that an armed peace may by a sort of miracle 


be almost indefinitely prolonged, has been less and less 
engrossed with the relations between France and 
Germany, the subject still receives what our neigh- 
bours call wx regain d’actualité whenever an Imperial 
speech or a Republican review, the death of a veteran 
statesman, or anything that may be called an “ act of 
international courtesy,” revives the memory of the last 
great war, or appears to foreshadow any change in 
the attitude the two nations have observed towards 
each other since it ended. The other day, a trivial 
incjdent, the motor race from Paris to Berlin, and the 
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effusive reception of the French competitors in the 
latter capital, was swollen by the sanguine interpreta- 
tion of newspapers into evidence of a_ reconciliation 
between Germans and Frenchmen. And now the death 
of Prince Hohenlohe, who bore an indirect but impor- 
tant part in preparing the events of 1870-1871, and 
whose subsequent career was so closely bound up with 
the immediate results of the struggle, turns our 
thoughts back upon the nature of the hostility between 
the two countries and the practical obstacles in the way 
of its removal. 

In many English newspapers that hostility has 
been represented, alternatively, as something elemental, 
irreducible, and as a feeling which could be easily 
sunk in a common dislike of England. National 
animosities are an obscure subject. Many, we know, 
depend upon the vaguest memories, upon hollow 
phrases and well-trained prejudices, and those are 
certainly neither the shortest lived nor the least 
dangerous kind. Such is the mutual jealousy some- 
times absurdly called hatred—of English and French. 
It is a tradition with either nation to regard the other 
as the ‘‘national enemy”; but the unfriendliness—as 
far as the average citizen is concerned —is almost 
entirely abstract, and instead of being the growth 
of experience is readily dissolved by it. 

It is not a mere traditional antipathy that divides 
the French and the Germans. On the German side, 
Conde’s campaigns and the wars of the Revolution and 
the Empire engendered definite resentments —which were 
assuaged in 1870. For the French in general Germans 
have always had a good deal of admiration, tempered, 
it is true, by a certain pharisaism. And the French, 
before the war, though they sometimes made fun of 
the Germans, liked without knowing them. ‘Le 
bon Allemand” was the consecrated phrase among the 
people ; and neither the great achievements of the 
German intellect, nor the best qualities of the German 
character, were tnappreciated on the other side of the 
Rhine, in spite of the profound differences of tempera- 
ment which make it difficult for either race to do justice 
to the other. Michelet, a patriot as well as a man of 
genius, becomes lyrical when he speaks of German 
heroes of thought like Ulrich von Hutten. A passage 
like the following, written in the fifties, is singularly 
instructive : 

“Hutten is one of the earliest types of our diverting 
Teutomaniacs, the long-haired students whom we see 
playing Siegfried, Gunther, and Hildbrand. Innocent race 
of good and true patriots! They do not know how much 
we sympathise with them; how grateful we are to them 
for their great-hearted love of country. Futile barriers! 
Do they think Moliére, Voltaire, or Rousseau are dearer to 
us than Beethoven? For my pitt, when, in February [1848], 
I saw upon our streets the holy flag of Germany unfurled 
to the wind of Revolution, when on our quays I saw their 
heroic legion pass, and all my heart went out with so many 

-ah! useless—hopes, that day | could not have told 
whether I was French or German.” 

And even since Sedan, the French as a nation cannot 
be said to have developed a comprehensive and 
unreasoning hatred of the German people. From 
the first their animosity was concentrated upon the 
personality of Bismarck, whose confessions have 
since put it beyond a doubt that his own country- 
men, as well as the French, were the dupes of the 
cynical manceuvre which provoked the war. We 
do not believe that a political reconciliation which 
would mean a general disarmament is inconceivable 
because of the mutual antipathy of the two peoples ; 


and therefore it seems to us particularly rash to base 
any political prognostications on incidents which show, 
at the most, that Frenchmen and Germans can meet, 
as individuals, without wishing to fly at each other's 
throats. The obstacle to an understanding which 
would remove a permanent and incalculable danger is 
simply the uncompromising attitude maintained by both 
sides in the matter of the provinces annexed to the 
German Empire in 1871. 

No one can foresee the solution of this problem ; 
the best hope that the two countries will eventually 
acquiesce in a compromise lies in the fact that Alsace and 
Lorraine do not stand in the same case, though both 
protested with equal vehemence against being severed 
from France. But it does make a vast practical differ- 
ence that the Alsatians, however warmly attached to 
that country, speak German and have German ways ; 
while that part of Lorraine of which Metz is the 
centre (not including a tiny corner annexed to France 
in 1801) is an integral part of the old duchy, and as 
thoroughly French in race, language, and civilisation as 
the rest. Bismarck did nothing to efface the political 
blunder which he committed in order to secure a 
strategical advantage; the harsh government of the 
Reichsland inaugurated by Manteuffel, and hardly 
relaxed by Prince Hohenlohe—who, however, as a 


South German and a Catholic, started with 
better chances of conciliating the inhabitants— 


made small progress in accomplishing the work of 
Germanisation; and even at the present day, after 
some years of a milder régime, Strasbourg itself re- 


mains French at heart. But what progress the 
Germans have made is confined to Alsace. The day 


when the pays messin will cease to breed Frenchmen 
seems to be little nearer than at first. This distinction 
was made the ground of a proposal much canvassed 
in the very middle of the war—that Alsace should 
be made an independent Republic with a guarantee 
of neutrality signed by the Powers of Europe, 
while Lorraine remained French, with the exception of 
the district where German is spoken. Even at this 
date, such a compromise sounds the most practicable 
of any, and it may even yet be imposed some day or 
other by the general situation of Europe. 

Meanwhile, we see no sign that the French 
(whose honour is pledged never to acquiesce in a 
situation against which their brothers still protest) have 
ceased to be preoccupied with the hope of obtaining 
the revision of the Treaty of Frankfort, or the Germans 
to concentrate their best energies upon its maintenance. 
That the two should enter a coalition with the 
object of destroying the power of this country is 
(all other sentimental considerations apart) conceivable 
only upon the supposition that the question of Alsace 
and Lorraine were previously solved—or that both 
France and Germany felt themselves menaced. But 
that, waiving their quarrel in Europe, they should act 
together diplomatically elsewhere for a common pur- 
pose is the most natural thing in the world; and in 
spite of the indiscretion of our Ministers’ recent 
advances to Germany, it does not appear unlikely from 
recent events in the far East, that with certain limited 
objects, the belligerents of 1870 may from time to time 
be found united in the European Concert against the 
views of a Government which has unfortunately taken 
pride in its indifference to the sentiment of European 
solidarity. . 
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BLACK SOUTH AFRICA. 


I, 


N the excitement attending the quarrel between the two 
sections of the European race in South Africa, that is 
so far artificial in that it owes its origin and development to 
the wilful blunders of politicians, people are apt to lose 
sight of the far more serious difficulty involved in the native 
question in that country, which is natural and inevitable, 
one that may be aggravated, indeed, by foolish interference, 
but not to be avoided, and perhaps even in a certain sense 
sure to be hastened by civilisation and progress. This diffi- 
culty inherent in the position of white settlement in black 
man’s country has always been largely increased by the 
different way of looking at what is called the native question 
of those who live on the spot, and those who live six thou- 
sand miles away—even when, as is seldom the case, the 
latter take the trouble by a hurried visit to obtain a super- 
fitial acquaintance with the local facts. 

The whole circumstances under which European settle- 
ment in South Africa is placed are so remarkable, and su 
unlike those which obtain in any other part of the world, at 
any rate among English-speaking people, that it may not 
be without interest at the present time, when the country 
itself attracts so large a share of public attention, to endea- 
vour to make clear to English readers some of the difficult 
problems that Europeans are called upon to solve in that 
part of the world, and perhaps it may bring home to the 
minds of some the sense of the utter futility of a policy that 
divides into two hostile camps those who have to live 
always fronting a common danger in the strife between 
civilisation and barbarism. 

The mere numerical data of the problem are of them- 
selves enough to arrest attention. South Africa is made 
up of the two colonies of the Cape and Natal, the former 
having absorbed the Crown colony of Bechuanaland and all 
the quasi-independent territories up to the boundaries 
of Natal, and the latter having with a light heart added to 
its overwhelming native population the territory of Zulu- 
land. The provinces lately known as the Orange Free 
State and the South African Republic, Swaziland, ‘Tongo- 
land, Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and the 
Chartered Companies’ possessions south of the Zambesi, 
all these belong to the British system. ‘There remain the 
Portuguese colonies on the east coast, the shreds and relics 
of a great colonial empire, and the German possession of 
South-West Africa. It will not be necessary to embarrass 
the consideration of the question by dwelling upon these 
countries where, as a settler, the European can scarcely be 
said to have any mney beyond that of the trader and the 
official. 

The British colonies and the territories lately free, and 
tiow the scene of a horrible and destructive war, make up a 
countty in parts fertile, with a temperate climate over three- 
fourths of its extent, and offering no physical obstacles to 
European settlement over the same area. 

The one factor that dominates the situation and that 
makes the future of South Africa as a home for the European 
race widely different from such countries as Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand is the “ Native Question,” and it is 
one that fills the mind of anyone who has to do with the 
government of that country with unrest and anxiety. 


The importance of the issue is seen at a glance fromi 
the following table, which gives the approximate numbers 
and the relative proportions of the European and coloured 
races in South Africa, embracing under that title those 
colonies and states which are dominated by the English 
and Dutch races, and omitting the German and Portu- 
guese possessions as not being sufficiently important to 
influence the problem. The figures are corrected from 
the last census and other official data. They are subject 
to any corrections due to the present convulsions, but as 
regards the proportions of white and coloured they are 
probably under rather than overstated : 





European. Coloured. 

Cape Colony (including renee 
and Bechuanaland)... 440,000 1,600,000 
Natal (including Zululand)... 60,000 570,000 
Protectorate... 750 60,000 
Basutoland 750 220,000 
Chartered Company ... 8,500 150,000 
Orange River Colony .- 80,000 150,000 
Transvaal (including Swaziland). 250,000 750,000 
840, 000 3,500,000 


In other words, taking the population of South 
Africa as a whole, the coloured races are to the European 
in the proportion of more than four to one. In the 
Orange River Colony, which is the most favourably 
situated, and which had special legislation designed to 
prevent the undue increase of non-European races, there 
is still the large proportion of nearly two to one; while in 
those colonies which have the majority of the European 
element, and which may for many reasons be looked on as 
the leading States, in the Cape Colony the coloured 
citizen is to the European in the proportion of nearly 
four to one, and in Natal in the overwhelming excess of 
ten to one. 

Those who remember a very ,remarkable series of 
letters which appeared in the Times some years ago, and 
were afterwards published under the name of “ Black 
America,” will better appreciate the gravity of the South 
African situation, and the difficulties which surround the 
white race in that country. 

In the United States, according tg figures quoted in 
the above-named work, there were only three States in 
what is known as “The Black Belt ”—Louisiana, Mis- 
sissipi, and South Carolina—in which the negro popula- 
tion exceeds the white, and only two, South Carolina and 
Mississippi, in which the proportion is at all excessive. In 
South Africa, on the contrary, there is no European State 
in which the coloured population is not in a large majority. 
In the largest and strongest, the Cape Colony, it is in the 
proportion of nearly four to one. 

In the United States the negro population in the 
Black Belt, taken as a whole, is mixed with a European 
population more numerous ,than itself, and beyond that 
belt there is a population of nearly fifty millions of the 
most active and energetic races in the world. In South 
Africa the European settlements, heavily handicapped as 
they are by their coloured population, are ,bordered to the 
north by a great reservoir of barbarism, which, by a law 
of nature, overflows into any country where the hideous 
conditions of savage life are replaced by the peace and 
security that even the rudest European communities 
manage to secure. The situation is at present still further 
complicated by the ruinous and suicidal conflict which, 
after years of well-meant but often ill-considered inter- 


‘ference, has rent the European community into two hostile 


factions. 


J. X. MERRIMAN. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT POPULAR LITERATURE. 
III. 
Tne DANCER OF DETECTIVE STORIES. 


VENTURED to suggest in a former article that detec- 

tive stories, which seem the most trivial and vulgar 
form of literature to that large majority which reads very 
little else, had, as a matter of fact, certain distinct, serious, 
and ethical merits. The first of these was the fact that 
they did for the modern city what the old ballads and the 
old pastoral plays did for the greenwood—they vivified 
whole tracts of desolation with the hope of one inspiring 
accident ; that, indeed, the romance of the city was richer 
than the romance of the wilderness, that a man might find 
romances in a forest, but that in a city it was not a question 
of finding romances, but of choosing from them. The 
second merit was that by turning the policeman into a hero 
of romance the detective story pointed out the single thread 
of peril and personal fidelity upon which all our civilisation 
hangs, and gave to humanitarianism all the courage and 
loneliness of crime. 

I wish now to point out certain dangers in the 
popularity of detective stories, but I doubt if they will be 
the dangers upon which those works are commonly called 
to account. ‘That the detective story is sensational, that it 
works up the human imagination to an artificially acute 
state of attention, that its scenery is darkness and its end 
explosion ; all these seem to me not a fault, but a virtue. We 
have nowadays far too little sensationalism, strictly speak- 
ing, far too little the habit of bringing home to ourselves 
ancient influences or eternal facts as matters dramatically 
dominating the moment. We sav that life is a riddle, but 
it does not practically puzzle us like a riddle. We say that 
faith is a revelation, but it does not stun and thrill us like 
a revelation in the divorce court. ‘The incalculable value of 
all the old religions was that they made the universe sensa- 
tional, that the nameless creator was sought for in Nature 
with the same kind of immediate and terrified intensity with 
which the nameless criminal is sought for in a detective 
story. 

One of the practical dangers of the popularity of this 
form of romance lies in the fact that it is bound to attach 
so much importance to that -somewhat trifling incident of 
human life which is called success. It is true that ail 
romance, as distinguished from other forms of art, must 
involve the ideal of success: it would be ridiculous to main- 
tain that the legend of St. George and the Dragon would be 
the same thing if the dragon ate St. George, or that the 
story of Quentin Durward would answer its purpose equally 
if in the last chapter Louis XI. clapped the hero and heroine 
into one of his iron cages for life. But the success of these 
heroes does not stimulate the modern man to worship suc- 
cess. No gentleman of our century is disturbed by the 
thought that he may be eaten by a dragon or imprisoned in 
a cage. But the fact that in the detective story hero and 
villain alike talk his own language, wear his own clothes, 
profess his own social ideals, does make it practically 
possible that the absence from popular fiction of pity for 
the evil and reverence for the weak may encourage a similar 
meanness in his own soul. There can be little doubt that 
all the superficial dangers of our day, all sanguinary enthu- 
slasms or preposterous fashions, dwindle into nothing com- 
pared with the supreme danger of the growth of a certain 
cockney materialism, not a scientific, but an uneducated and 
almost innecent materialism—-a materialism which has not 
studied the long chronicle of the vanity and fall of kings, 
which has not learned from history that there is nothing 
that fails like success. The devil of our day is a Mephis- 
topheles who is not even like Goethe’s, a gentleman—a 
plotting, a sneering, and, moreover, an underbred Mephis- 


topheles. In a book recently published, and purporting 
to give advice to journalists, the author mentioning the 
name of some famous millionaire with the grotesquely 
reverent intonation with which such men are spoken of by 
their admirers, described how he had once been privileged 
to ask this flower of the human race to what he attributed 
his success. If I remember rightly the reply of the holy 
one was, “I attribute my success to a resolution I formed 
even when a boy, never to have any dealings with unsuc- 
cessful people.” I will not attempt so far to dip my pen 
in earthquake and eclipse as to picture for a moment the 
boy who made that remarkable vow. I will merely 
suggest that the millionaire was probably unaware that he 
himself was one of the most thoroughly unsuccessful people 
that ever went into the dust-bin of the universe. 

No one can have failed to observe behind a vast 
number of the police romances on which our illustrated 
magazines depend largely for their popularity, the presence 
of this curiously arid spirit, a levity like the levity of dust 
and laughter scarcely more human than that of the hyena. 
It is strangely difficult to sympathise with any figure in the 
scene. The criminal seems as cold as the law, the law 
seems as bestial as the criminal. The whole is subtly 
dominated by that cynical philosophy of “taking human 
nature as it is,” which means describing it as everything 
except human. It may be said that the very nature of the 
police romance demands this heartless and mechanical 
movement. But this is not so. In the detective stories of 
Gaboriau and other French writers the atmosphere 1s 
charged with cheap but healthy human passion. That 
profound sense of the poetry of every trade, which is the 
best of French civic virtues, causes the policeman without 
any sense of absurdity to commune with himself under the 
stars upon the majesty of his calling as the obscure guar- 
dian angel of civilisation. In one of Gaboriau’s novels 
several pages of the description of an inquest are taken up 
by an amazingly flowery and rhetorical argument between 
a policeman and a parish doctor as to which holds the 
holier priestly office towards humanity. And just as in 
these French romances even the policemen are poets, so 
the criminals are poets also. Passion is assumed as the 
probable basis of human action far more naturally and 
automatically than self-interest. But the spiritual nature 
of the actors in the English detective story never rises so 
high as lust. They never give themselves away, even in 
the grossest sense, and their lawlessness is only a kind of 
experimental prudence. It is not, therefore, I think, the 
nature and scope of the particular form of literature which 
gives this heartless and hopeless jauntiness to the story in 
the English magazines. It is the presence of anew worship 
of hurry and egotism and triviality upon which the tem- 
porarily disenchanted and disinherited children of heaven 
have for a time fallen back. It is the dislike of being 
sentimental which is the last and blackest of all the forms 
in which asceticism has made war upon love and joy. That 
extinction of all that makes life worth living which was 
effected only partially by fanaticism is now to be effected 
by flippancy. In so far as the romance of smartness, 
intrigue, and success does mean the ousting from simple 
minds of the old romance of school-girl emotion and school- 
boy valour, I venture to call it an unqualified calamity. 
Perhaps nothing has done so much to keep vast masses 
of men and women above base despair and base content- 
ment as the thing which is called sickly sentimentalism, 
and is, as a plain matter of fact, the most healthy and the 
most universal of the dreams of humanity. A Bow Bells 
novelette has behind it the same truth as a poem by Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, that a certan state of feeling is the only good 
and goal for man, that all civilisation and all intellect form 
only a broken and rambling road to it. The only harm 
which the police romance, as it now dominates our maga- 
zines, is likely to do is the harm of spreading that worship 
of the intellect which now makes the educated classes 
so foolish a spectacle among the vast mass of tolerably 
stupid people who have always had a very straight and a 
very beaten path to the door of the heart of things. 


G. K. C, 
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QUAKER CAMPAIGNS IN PEACE AND WAR.* 


HIS book, though largely an autobiography, contains 
many interesting reminiscences of the social growth 
of England, which began to develop rapidly in the author's 
early life. Thus we read of the infancy of the railway sys- 
tem, the writer having been a frequent visitor at the house 
of Edward Pease, the “ Father of Railways”; of the mar- 
vellous growth of the Post Office since the time when, at 
Darlington, it was located in a one-storied cottage, in front 
of which the old lady who kept it appeared, when she heard 
the postboy’s horn as he came on horseback from North- 
allerton over the stone bridge, and carried the whole of the 
letters of Darlington and district between her finger and 
thumb, ready to put into the bag on his pack ; and similar 
picturesque details. 

But the chief interest of the book centres in the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71. 

The Society of Friends, of which body the author was 
a member, holds, as one of its most vital principles, the 
opposition to all war; and William Jones was strong and 
unflinching in this tenet of his faith. And yet he and 
others of the same persuasion were brought face to face 
with a war which desolated some of the fairest provinces of 
France, causing widespread distress among the non-com- 
hatant population, especially the peasants, by the “ devas- 
tations and requisitions of the all-devouring legions en- 
camped in their midst.” As Friends generally objected 
conscientiously to subscribing to any funds for the relief 
of combatants, they felt that here was an opportunity of 
helping those innocent sufferers who had taken no part in, 
and probably had no desire for, the war. A fund was 
therefore raised by Friends which ultimately reached the 
large sum of £160,000, many of the public gladly contribut- 
ing when it was known as one of the conditions “ that every 
shilling subscribed should go to the objects of the charity, 
the expenses of the Relief Commissioners being either de- 
frayed privately or by the Society of Friends.” 

Armed, with no weapons of war indeed, but instead 
with credentials from the Society of Friends, from the Mayor 
of Middlesbrough, of which town he was then a resident, 
from the Lord Mayors of York and London, from Cardinal 
Manning, Cardinal Antonelli, and other influential persons, 
Mr. Jones set out for the scene of the war, whilst other 
Friends also went forth as pioneers to ascertain what heip 
was actually needed and where the distress was most acute. 

Ample work, indeed, was found, but only a few descrip- 
tive instances out of many can be given. 

At St. Privat (mear Gravelotte), says Mr. Jones, 
almost every house was in ruins. “ The church, a melan- 
choly ruin, was knocked to pieces by shells from the battle- 
field, and had been set on fire by the explosion of a bomb.” 
“No corn, no cattle, no horses, no hay, no straw, no food, 
absolutely nothing left but the clothes we wear,” was said to 
us again and again, “ All had been destroyed or devoured 
by the armed hosts of both sides, who had lived amongst 
them for months.” One of the Friend Commissioners tells 
how he has sixty villages on hand to relieve, villages which 
contained nearly 8,000 destitute, ‘starving people. The 
writer, who knew what we in England call great suffering, 
says: “I say that nothing in our own country, at a time of 
depression in trade, or in winter, or in other ways, has ever 
struck me so forcibly as riding over this country, beaten 
dewn with the trampling of many feet, and ploughed with 
the wheels of artillery, the land lying waste and unsown, 
the houses wrecked on every side for miles, and the sad, 
hopeless pinched look of men, women, and children. I say 
that nothing has impressed me more forcibly with the evils 
wrought by this accursed war, and the thousands of poor 
souls that will, in spite of all that we can do, be swept away 
by want, disease, and death” (p. 103). Hand in hand 
with starvation and destitution, fever and small-pox stalked 
through the afflicted land. One of the Commissioners, Mr. 


Allen, of Dublin, took the latter complaint, and was ten- 
derly nursed by his sister, who came out from Ireland to 
attend him; she herself caught the dire disease, and died. 
In 1895 Mr. Jones found her grave at Metz still carefully 
tended by the German Government, the headstone reno- 
vated, and a large wreath of oak leaves placed on her tomb 
on the anniversary of her death. 

A peculiarly virulent form of typhus fever, known as 
“black typhus,” raged among the French soldiers. Many 
of the poor victims of this disease were conveyed out of the 
hospitals and placed in railway wagons in the great square 
of Metz. When no nurse or surgeon was found willing to 
be shut up entirely alone with these poor creatures, a young 
medical student from America undertook this dangerous 
duty. All that one pair of hands and a willing and a gene- 
rous heart could do, he did, but the relentless fever seized 
him too, and ended his brave young life. “ Buried, undis- 
tinguished, among the heaps of corpses thrown indis- 
criminately into the trenches—‘no storied urn or animated 
bust’ reared over that nameless grave, to commemorate his 
noble self-sacrifice in the service of his fellow beings—he 
remains in my memory, and in that of my companions who 
knew the story, to be distinguished as the ‘ one true hero of 
the siege of Metz’” (p. 123). 

The distressed villages, within a radius of ten miles, 
were arranged in groups, from which lists of destitute cases 
were forwarded by the Mayors and other responsible persous 
to the commodious store which the Commissioners ob- 
tained in Metz, throtgh the good offices of Count Henckel 
Donnersmarck, the Governor of the district. These 
cases were carefully investigated. A regular system of 
weekly supplies of food, clothing, blankets, potatoes, flour, 
bacon, bread, &c., was organised throughout the whole dis- 
trict. After the return to England of Mr. Jones and some 
of his fellow Commissioners, a series of meetings was held 
in various towns with a view to obtaining subscriptions, to 
send out further help to the distressed country. These 
meetings were addressed by the author, Mr. Thomas Whit- 
well,* and Dr. Spence Watson, who were also pioneers, and 
they were extremely fruitful in result. About £70,000 was 
thus raised; in Leeds £500, and in the City of London 
£,1,800, being subscribed in the halls in which the meetings 
were held. ‘The scope of the relief was afterwards enlarged, 
and not only was help given to temporary distress, but, with 
a view to the future, seed corn was distributed to the 
Communes near Gravelotte, and steam ploughs were sent 
out to bring the land, which had been trampled down urtil 
us hard as a macadamised road, into cultivation, the horses 
ot the entire district having been destroyed ; and goats and 
cattle were brought over from Spain to replace those which 
the peasants had lost. The difficulty of giving relief with- 
out pauperising the people was keenly felt by the Commis- 
sicners, and this difficulty was, after careful consideration, 
happily solved. Some form of labour test was always 
exacted, care being taken to make it such as would directly 
benefit the recipients of the relief. Thus where houses had 
been destroyed, materials were provided for rebuilding them, 
and wages were paid to the workers, often the working men 
proprietors, and in this and similar ways it is believed that 
the demoralising effects of relief given without correspond- 
ing work done were, in great part, avoided. 

This course met with great approval from the recipients 
and from the French Government ; the seed corn in particu- 
lar was highly appreciated by the French farmers, as may be 
seen by the following extract from a speech made by the 
Minister of Agriculture at Havre after the completion of the 
work of distribution. Mr. Jones quotes from memory, 
“No relief that could have been offered to our agriculturists 
could have been more acceptable. It was an entire change 
of seed, which every farmer could accept without loss of 
amour propre, and was a real agricultural boon to France. 
Our peasants will take their children to see the English 
wheat growing in their fields, and will tell them that the 
seeds sent in our hour: of distress by our English friends 
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were not dare grain, they were the seeds of kindness, the 
seeds of goodwill, and they will produce a crop of inter- 
national friendship and of gratitude towards the kind donors, 
so long as memory lasts.” “ Yes, gentlemen,” the Minister 
continued, “these noble deeds of our English friends will 
do more to cement the good feeling and peaceable relations 
between our two countries than if England had spent ten 
times the money upon her ironclad fleet” (pp. 172-3). 
Incidentally Mr. Jones tells of an interesting conversation he 
had, after the war was over, with Cardinal Antonelli. The 
Cardinal made many inquiries as to the mode of procedure 
in the business meetings of Friends. He was surprised to 
hear that a vo/e was never taken, but that the feeling, or as 
it is called, the sense of the meeting, is gathered and re- 
corded by the clerk, to be submitted to and approved or 
altered by the meeting, no change being made unless there 
is almost unanimity. Mr. Jones was much impressed with 
the keen intellect, and the genial, kindly heart of the 
Cardinal, and by the genuine interest he showed in all that 
related to the Society of Friends. This interview Mr. Jones 
considered the most interesting which ever fell to his lot. 

In the year 1876 our author travelled in Bulgaria, at 
that time the scene of those frightful atrocities which were 
denounced with such splendid anger by Mr. Gladstone, in 
order to investigate the actual condition of things, and to 
relieve, where possible, some of the distress. The account 
given of the cruelties committed by the Turks is sad read- 
ing, and relief was not easy to organise. ‘The Commission 
cf foreign Consuls sent to report on the results of the 
war, declared that more than 150,000 homeless and starving 
refugees were wandering about the country with no resources 
of food or clothing. A large proportion of these unfor- 
tunate people perished, and Mr. Jones speaks of the land as 
a silent, solitary wilderness, the very “abomination of deso- 
lation.” 

Travels in America, Japan, Australia, and other lands, 
and a visit to the sulphur mines of Sicily, occupy the 
remainder of this interesting book, together with many 
reminiscences of John Bright, President Cleveland, and 
other notabilities, and with constant notes on many aspects 
of the Peace question—an unfailing source to the author of 
interest and of strenuous endeavour. In a second visit to 
America, when Secretary of the London Peace Society, Mr. 
Jones accompanied a deputation of English Members of 
Parliament to the President of the American Republic 
(Grover Cleveland), whose views on the Peace question 
were, he rejoiced to find, in accordance with his own. 

In summing up the events of his life, Mr. Jones says, 
after speaking of the marvellous progress in every depart- 
ment of the arts and sciences, especially in their application 
to everyday life, of the disappearance of bull-baiting, cock- 
fighting, and other kindred brutalities, of the abolition of 
duelling, formerly enforced by so-called “ laws of honour ”— 
“Surely facts like these are suggestive of yet greater 
advances to be realised in the march of civilisation in the 
near future. Is it too much to infer that the life-time of 
another generation may see the duel between nations, the 
barbarism of war, no longer enforced by so-called ‘ National 
Honour, nor tolerated by the enlightened Christian Con- 
science of civilised and intelligent people?” (p. 403.) 
These words were written in 1898. Alas for recent events, 
and the rude shattering of such bright hopes! But 

“ Others I doubt not, if not we 
The issue of our toils shall see.” 
E. S. W. 





THE CASE OF BOSNIA. 


HE next grand addition to the playground of Europe 

is likely to be Bosnia. Lovers of scenery, to whom 
Switzerland and the Tyrol are a little stale and tourist- 
ridden, are beginning to push further East, and to discover 
this new large rich region of wild romantic nature. Less 
than a quarter of a century ago Bosnia was to all intents 





of civilised humanity a terra incognita, unmapped save for 
Austrian military purposes, untraversed by roads, inhabited 
by a sparse population of rude Croatians and Serbs who 
under the irregular sway of the Sultan had for centuries 
maintained a fierce independence in their mountain fast- 
nesses. Bosnia was never subdued to the Roman power like 
the Dalmatian riviera, and through later centuries, though 
it furnished an almost constant battlefield for Turk and 
Austrian, it was never really conquered. Until the redis- 
tribution of the Balkan States in 1878 Bosnia remained a 
substantially Eastern country, the dominant section of its 
inhabitants owning the Mahommedan faith, and its laws and 
customs conformable to Oriental standards. When the 
Berlin Congress handed over Bosnia and Herzegovina, vir- 
tually one province, to the control of Austria, it established 
one of the most interesting experiments in modern arts of 
government that the world has seen. How far can one 
nation impose civilisation upon another nation ? is the 
momentous practical issue which confronts all thinking 
people as they watch the new contact of nationalities which 
is taking place in different parts of the world. 

The Austrian experiment is a particularly interesting 
one, and not simpler than others. Europe handed over 
Bosnia, under terms of sinister vagueness, to the “ military 
occupation” of Austria, the Turkish “ suzerainty” being 
still retained, and there has been no pretence to abate the 
purely autocratic rule or to educate in the arts of self- 
government outside a few municipalities where a partly 
elective council exercises functions under the control of 
Austrian officials. To impose Western conceptions of law 
and order, to lay down the material bases of Western civilisa- 
tion, and generally to open up the country to Western life 
have been the aims of the Austrian Government. The 
merits and successes of this work lie open to the eye of the 
casual visitor. There can be no question but that Austria 
has striven her utmost to perform the functions of benevo- 
lent despotism, and with an external success that is remark- 
able. All that the engineer, the architect, and the expert 
administrator can compass has been done with equal 
energy and skill. The entire communications of the country, 
its roads, railways, postal and telegraphic system are planned 
and operated by the military. During a period of a little 
over twenty years some of the most marvellous engineering 
enterprise in the world has been engaged in piercing the 
country from end to end, through its mountain passes 
and its river gorges, with carriage and rail roads. The 
chief towns which are thus connected, Mostar, Sarajevo, 
Banjaluka, and the rest have in the same time been 
transformed from foul unsanitary Eastern cities into a really 
picturesque blend of East and West. The contrast, though 
striking enough as one sees it in the capital Sarajevo, is ren- 
dered less crude by some endeavour to adapt Oriental form 
and colouring to the purposes of Western architecture in 
the fine public buildings. The Rathshaus at Sarajevo is a 
really remarkable experiment in this harmony, wherein the 
Moorish art is incorporated with, not tacked on to, Gothic 
structure, so as to yield a noble and impressive ensemble. 
Indeed, the entire city, with its beautiful en- 
tourage of snow-capped hills and its magnificent approaches, 
is a real “ sensation” to the tourist. It represents the very 
nearest East. It matters not a little how you enter such 
acity. The true approach to Sarajevo is from Mostar, fol- 
lowing up the wonderful Narenta Valley along the infinitely 
winding ravine which the railway slowly climbs, opening ut 
every turn new glories of castellated crag and bosky glade, 
with all that beauty of rich vegetation which is lacking in the 
lower reaches as the Narenta passes through the grim fast- 
nesses of Herzegovina. It is a rare thing to grow so closely 
familiar with a river as you do with the Narenta, following 
it from its Adriatic mouth near Metcowic almost to Sara- 
jevo in its actual bed, surveying at close quarters every 
nook and cranny of its overhanging bank. The speed of a 
Bosnian railway is not such as to rob you of the amplest 
knowledge of the things you pass: punctuality, not celerity, 
is its virtue. I venture to predict that this approach to 
Sarajevo through the Narenta Valley will become one of 
the most prized memories of European travel in the near 
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future. Neither here nor elsewhere is there a grandeur, a 
majesty, in the mountains of Bosnia which will compare 
with the giant Alps, but for purely romantic beauty with in- 
cessant variety of interesting line set out in an atmosphere 
of unrivalled brilliancy, this Bosnian scenery knows no 
superior. The stretch of river from the little watering- 
place Jablanica to within a few miles of the capital is a 
continual feast of beauty in form and colour. Coming thus 
refreshed to Sarajevo you get the most and best out of this 
really charming city, to which the West has entered gently 
and even gracefully, giving it the dignity of a small modern 
capital without the garishness and vulgarity from which even 
Vienna is not free. As one visits the large rambling Bazaar, 
where placid, cross-legged Moslems sit in open booths con- 
ducting the long art of bargain with rare customers, or enters 
with judiciously applied backsheesh some one of the gor- 
geous mosques, more than a hundred of which sparkle with 
their minarets among the houses and gardens which sur- 
round the city, one comes to realise how widely sundered is 
this people, Mahommedan or Greek, or even the minority of 
Catholics, from the rest of “civilised” Europe. Austria 
has put railways and bridges, schools, hospitals, cafés, and 
modern shop-fronts into this town, but one cannot live there 
twenty-four hours without recognising how superficial the 
influence of all this yet must be. Even the externals of 
the social life, the churches and burial grounds, the veiled 
women in the streets, the hand-weaving, the primitive 
wooden plough in the fields, the plaintive sustained howl 
of the Muezzin through the still night, all these signs of 
Turkish “barbarism” still remain. Will they disappear ? 
Will the East -be swept away in a few years by the impulse 
of the reforming West, as some predict ? 

These sanguine expectations are not entertained by 
the Austrian officials, who are engaged in “ breaking in” 
Bosnia to civilisation. The work that Austria has done 
seems well done, nor does her rule appear unjust or op- 
pressive: the most highly-skilled officials have been placed 
there as military officers or prefects, there is no discrimina- 
tion of races or religions, the taxes are carefully assessed 
and regularly collected, the revenue is spent upon the 
country, and there is much to show for it. Visitors are 
beginning to come into the country, a few years more and 
it will become well-known ; the Government is already erect- 
ing hotels, and new routes of rail and road are being 
planned ; from Vienna and Buda-Pesth in the North, and 
from the Dalmatian coast in the South the country is now 
easily accessible ; a new strip of line from Banjaluka will 
probably soon spoil the most beautiful drive in Europe, 
down forty miles of the gorge of the Yrbas to Jayce, with 
its famous waterfall and cascades. Tracks for tourists will 
thus be established, and the new industries in metals and 
textiles, some of them revivals of ancient country crafts, will 
find an increased market ; the towns will draw more Jewish 
shopkeepers, and will afford markets for neighbouring 
farmers ; agriculture will itself grow more enlightened, the 
rude primitive plough will be abandoned, and the latest 
American reaping and binding machinery will be adopted. 

Thus will the outward and visible signs of Western 
government and industry be stamped upon Bosnia. But 
are these the deep educative and transforming influences 
which shall permanently hold peaceful, contented, and pro- 
gressive provinces under Austrian sway ? No one ac- 
quainted with the life and history of the Balkan peoples 
will give an affirmative reply. Although no organised revolt 
has taken place for twenty years, while the deep religious 
rifts render any united national movement at present impos- 
sible, it is quite evident that the inner life of Bosnia is one 
of seething discontent. —The Mahommedans, who form the 
landlord class and who still retain their economic supremacy, 
deeply resent their loss of political prestige and the yoke 
of Austrian taxation. This resentment grows as Austrian 
officialism tightens its control, and at the present time a 
new issue is inflaming the Mahommedan mind, the import- 
ance of which consists in its joint appeal to economic inte- 
rest and religious sentiment. This is the question of the 
Vakuf—a large religious fund bequezethed by the piety of 
ages, and hitherto administered by the Mahommedan aris- 


tocracy. ‘The Austrian Government, charging wholesale 
peculation against the trustees, threatens to take over the 
administration of this fund—a very pretty grievance with a 
sacrilegious flavour, as anyone can see. Along with this are 
other less substantial but equally inflammatory quarrels, 
chief amongst which is the question as to the appointment 
of the Bishop, which Mahommedan sentiment insists should 
be made by the Sultan in his capacity of Caliph, while the 
Austrian Government, demurring at this foreign influence, 
ciaims that the Emperor should appoint. This same 
grievance regarding episcopal appointments is inflaming the 
Greek Church, whose members are equally fanatical in their 
repudiation of the Governmental claim, their hatred of 
Catholicism being at least as great as of Mahommedanism. 
Nor are the Bosnian Catholics much better satisfied: when 
the country passed under the rule of a Catholic Power they 
looked to get some revenge for centuries of Moslem 
oppression, and some special consideration in the govern- 
ment. 

Religious equality under political autocracy is un- 
pepular with all the really religious people, and Greeks and 
Catholics chafe under it almost as bitterly as under the 
Moslem sway. So far from settlement in Bosnia being an 
accomplished fact it is clear that all the external civilising 
work of Austria has left untouched the spirit and life of the 
people, and that deep and even growing causes of discon- 
tent are operative throughout the land. All this is ad- 
mitted by the more frank of the Austrian officials ; though 
the latter profess to fear no early revolt, they do not deny 
that there exists widespread dissatisfaction. ‘The Austrian 
Government trusts to the incapacity of union among 
“Turks” and “ Greeks” and to the lack of capable leaders 
to avert a nationalist movement in Bosnia. But “ military 
occupation,” however excellent in intention, or in methods 
of government, is always a precarious tenure of a country, 
and when race, religion, and language inhibit any real pro- 
cess of permeation by the governing race, lasting and genuine 
success in grafting an alien civilisation appears hope- 
less. Moreover, the contagion of her more openly per- 
turbed neighbours, Servia and Bulgaria, is a factor with 
which Austria has to reckon. In Bosnia the Austrian 
Empire is playing against time: by swift energy she seeks 
to make her occupation effective, and to establish it upon 
strong economic bases. Her conduct in some respects has 
been a model of Western enterprise. But she is ever face 
to face with the eternal danger of foreign tyranny. Demo- 
cracy blunders as often and as badly as Autocracy, but the 
latter pays dearer for its blunders. 

J. A. H. 


FOREIGN ART AT GLASGOW. 


F any fault can be found with the foreign art section 

at the Glasgow Exhibition, it is that of a certain dis- 
proportion. Independently of the black and_ white 
work, one may feel aggrieved that there is but one poor 
little water-colour by Fortuny to twenty oil-paintings by 
Corot, or eleven Monticellis may be considered superfluous 
in an exhibition that contains but two Meissoniers. Or 
one may regard the matter from the more general point of 
view, and discover that the French and Dutch painters of 
the past century are nearly everywhere, whilst the Spanish 
and Italian masters might be counted on one’s fingers. 
On the other hand, the dweller in London may urge 
selfishly but reasonably that he has just had the opportunity 
of seeing enough of modern Spanish ar: at the Guildhall, 
that Meissonier can be amply studied at Hertford House, 
and that we know Corot better in the name than in the 
work, and Monticelli hardly at all ; finally, that French and 
Dutch art represent what is best and most vigorous in the 
zsthetic world of the past hundred years. However, what- 
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ever may be the wisdom of the Glasgow authorities’ selec- 
tion, they have undoubtedly furnished us with some admir- 
able examples of the two last-named schools. In the 
water-colour room the Dutch painters are predominant, and 
the oft-repeated names of Israels, Ter Meulen, the brothers 
Maris, J. Bosboom, F. J. Du Chattel, H. W. Mesdag, Anton 
Mauve, and others will suffice to indicate their adequate 
representation. In the oil-paintings, however, French art, 
dating from the end of, the eighteenth century, and in- 
cluding two striking examples of the living impressionist, 
Claude Monet, has matters mostly its own way. ‘The 
collection practically covers the whole ground. We find 
‘Troyon, the plucky leader of the classic-romantic school 
of landscape; his more sombre predecessor, Géricault ; 
Daubigny, ‘héodore Rousseau, and other spirited expo- 
nents of the new movement that arose out of the shadow 
of the Revolution when the fascinating and wanton art of 
Greuze and Watteau lay dying. ‘The austere David seems 
to be one of the few painters of note who are not repre- 
sented. 

In this one long gallery we also find a few examples 
of J. F. Millet. The best of these is the “ Going to Work,” 
a rendering of a peasant man and woman, the one with his 
pitchfork over his shoulder the other with a basket for a 
bonnet, treading their road with a fine suggestion of mus- 
cular elasticity. We consider, however, that the most 
interesting specimen of this master is the pastel-drawing 
“ Sheep-fold,” hung in the water-colour room; here form 
is enveloped in the mystery of night, and the huge salmon- 
coloured moon, rising halo-girt from the sky line, diffuses 
just enough light to enable one to see the backs of the 
herded sheep ; truly the artist knew how to use this medium 
in the execution of most subtle effects. Millet’s presence 
amongst the Israels, the Mauves, and other painters of 
Holland, as if he was one of their school, reminds us of 
the influence, not wholly French, perhaps, that he exercised 
on these modern Dutch realists. It was Millet, indeed, 
who inspired Anton Mauve to treat the human figure 
accurately as well as tenderly, and Millet again who was 
responsible, by insisting on the value of precise form, for 
the almost classic detail in the Dutchman’s later figme 
work. It might, indeed, be suggested that Millet’s per- 
sonality spoilt Mauve’s by restraining the freedom and 
breadth that characterised the latter’s earlier painting. Yet 
Mauve retained a certain Dutch individuality to the end, 
and as a colourist was almost superior to his master. The 
particular fondness of the artist for a tone of silver grey 
is happily demonstrated by his picture entitled “The Sand- 
cart.” Here, too, we have some excellent anatomical 
drawing in the two horses, with the carters dark head 
appearing above their backs, but the detail in no wise 
asserts itself as a thing apart from the aerial blue sky and 
the sparkling, sunlit sea. Perhaps he was essentially an 
oil-painter. ‘There is always great delicacy and often power 
in his water-colours, but he appears sometimes to have been 
afraid of losing his outline in the lighter medium, and a 
few of his drawings have an effect of stripiness such as one 
finds in a tinted etching. Of his compeers in landscape, 
James Maris was possibly the ablest. ‘The “Souvenir of 
Dordrecht,” a picture of the quaint Dutch town viewed 
from one of its own canals, has all the breadth of modern 
treatment. ‘The bridge spanning the water, with the single 
picturesque figure leaning over its parapet, the barges rest- 
ing somnolently at their moorings, the lofty cathedral 
tower dwarfing lower buildings around, and the sky full 
cl gathering clouds combine to make a composition perfect 
in its unity. 

To return to the French school, we have here a most 
instructive selection of Corot’s works. One of them, “ Une 
Idylle, Ronde des Enfants,” would appear to be a relic of 
bis early training in the classical school which taught him 
to draw life-size figures and even to paint religious pictures. 
‘Lhe light of Corot shines brighter now than ever it did, 
although with the widening gulf of time our chance of 
fathoming the charm of his remarkable genius grows less 
and less. ‘That charm, however, is sufficiently strong to 





enable one to pass lightly over the essay in pseudo-romantic 
conventionalism which the above-named picture suggests, 
just as we find it easy to forget that he occasionally drew 
like a school-girl. “Corot,” wrote Ernest Chesnau, 
“ dwells in a planet of his own, and rules a kingdom that 
is serious and charming; but he is a sovereign who has 
no subjects.” Posterity has endorsed the first part of the 
brilliant French critic’s opinion, and to a certain extent the 
second. ‘The painter’s spirit, like that of the ancients, 
found its real companions in the breath of the wind, the 
rurmur of the lake, and the sigh of the woodlands, Nature 
in landscape, undefiled by humanity, held eternal com- 
munion with Corot, and sent to him those dreams of foliage 
filmy green in morning light or saddened by the glow of 
dying day. And Corot painted those dreams as no one 
before or since, with the humility of Nature’s devoted ser- 
vant. At the same time, although but one Corot has lived, 
modern landscape throughout the world shows more of his 
influence than that of any other. What, for instance, did 
not the entire Barbizon school owe to him, and to what 
extent has he directed the footsteps of our own national 
landscape art ? Chesnau, too, formed his opinion 
when Corot, so far as the public were concerned, was the 
least appreciated of the unappreciated. However, this 
always lovable and attractive artist may still be said to 
dwell in a planet of his own, even if his subjects have grown 
and multiplied exceedingly. His work here is not to be 
dealt with individually. We may, however, call attention 
to the “In Arcadia,” with its trees mysteriously massed and 
orange-tinted cloud-forms, as a specimen of his more 
robust art; the manner of the picture is not unlike that of 
the solitary example at Hertford House. The “ Spring,” 
again, is more ethereal; the avenue of vernal trees under 
a radiant blue sky has a delicacy that is wanting in the 
other. ‘There are several more, some highly finished, 
others with the canvas barely covered, having varying 
merit. ‘The main point is that most if not all are charim- 
ing, as the artistic expression of a man to whom landscape 
was not a commonplace to be distorted by the ingenuity of 
the hand into something interesting, but a revelation which 
he tried humbly and sincerely to transcribe. 


There have not been wanting suggestions. that even 
nowadays Corot is a painter’s painter. Such a description 
could be far more aptly applied to Monticelli, with whose 
art, nevertheless, we are personally glad to renew our 
acquaintance. The Italian painter is not so well known in 
this country as he should be. Exhibitions, indeed, of his 
work have been held at the Goupil Gallery in London, and 
still more recently at Messrs. Forbes and Patterson’s, but 
with these exceptions we have had but slight opportunity for 
appraising the man’s work ; his eleven pictures here, seen as 
they are amongst the most worthy companions, should do 
much to elucidate the character and determine the qualities 
ascribed to him. For our own part we see in Monticel!i 
a colourist who, had he lived two hundred years earlier, 
might be considered as great as Rubens, a fine draughts- 
man with great happiness in the composition of small 
figures in a group, and the possessor of a style that is 
anything but Italian. He has been accused not only of 
being generally unpleasant, but also of copying Watteau, 
but we fail to find more than the most superficial resem- 
blance between his pastorals and those of the French 
romancist ; he neither cared for nor aimed at the daintiness 
of the last. We would prefer to compare him, if such a 
process is necessary, to his contemporary Diaz de la Pena, 
although the latter’s colour was never quite as riotous as 
Monticelli’s, and he painted his faces as if they were 
miniatures. A too great spottiness mars some of Monti- 
celli's work here, of which we like best the “Féte 
(autumn) ” and the scriptural pieces, “ The Adoration of 
the Magi” and the “Christ Leaving the Temple.” The 
two last are particularly distinguished by their dignity and 
restraint. 

Corot appears again as an etcher in the black and 
white room, where we also find a single charcoal drawing 
from his hand. In this section the art is not so strictly 
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limited to the last century, for there are two or three of 
Goya’s incomparable lithographs, several Diirer woodcuts, 
and a selection of Rembrandt and Van Dyck etchings. 
Amongst more recent etchers the famous Bartolozzi is 
represented, whilst the modern draughtsmen include Léon 
I’hermitte, Alphonse Legros, and many others; as an art 
storehouse this room can claim a wider representation than 
any other. One must not, however, forget that black and 
white has always been the more marketable commodity 
in this country, not only on account of its comparative 
cheapness, but also because most collectors find it less 
difficult to understand, and though this circumstance does 
not detract from the completeness of the present exhibition, 
it emphasises the enterprise shown in the getting together 
of the paintings. We are, therefore, inclined to regard 
the latter collection as the greater triumph of the two in 
spite of the slight disproportion to which reference has 
been made; we have already given our reasons for con- 
doning the fault. ‘The foreign sculpture is exemplary, and 
our only regret is that there is not more of it. What we 
have, however, is shown to the best advantage, and pre- 
sents some features of extraordinary interest. The two 
plaster statues by Auguste Rodin stand out, of course, 
amongst the chief works of note; the dramatic power of 
the artist was never more emphatic than in the “Jean 
Baptiste,” with its tense sinews, and the “ Bourgeois de 
Calais ”—one of those who offered themselves for sacrifice 
with ropes round their necks—almost frightens one with its 
realistic modelling of emaciated face and sunken eyes. 
The “ Fremiére Communiante” of Saint-Marceaux has a 
pretty sentiment, and possibly more intrinsic grace than 
Rodin’s work, but the sensation of power conveyed by it 
is comparatively nought. Truly M. Rodin stands alone 
on his eminence. 

The Central Hall where these works may be found 
contains most of the important statuary. But one can 
wander through the entire building and find sculpture of the 
ey and lesser kind scattered amid other things, nest- 
ing behind pillars and filling nooks and crannies. In the 
course of such a journey we found in the South Balcony a 
collection of six bronzes by Vallgren, all small figures 
mostly clad in filmy drapery and characterised by extreme 
delicacy of execution. Some bronze statuettes by Egide 
Rombaux, Victor Rousseau, and Charles Meunier might 
also arrest one, and there is more, the quantity and quality 
of which defy analysis within our space. 

F. J. M. 





THE THEATRE. 


SARAH BERNHARDT AND COQUELIN— ‘THE 
SHOGUN "MISS WINIFRED EMERY. 


HE theatrical interest of the past week centres once 
more in the French plays at Her Majesty’s. Za 

Tosca and Phédre, in the hands of Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and the Précieuses Ridicules and Cyrano de Bergerac 
of M. Coquelin, are certainly already familiar to London, 
and although it is many years since English audiences 
have seen M. Coquelin supporting Madame Bernhardt, his 
Georges Duval and his Scarpia are not absolutely new 
creations. In fact, the only performance which could 
excite the curiosity of novelty was the Roxane of Madame 
Satah Bernhardt, which she played to M. Coquelin’s 
Cyrano on Tuesday evening. ‘To this very colourless part 
she managed to lend a life, a distinction, and a charm 
which it had previously lacked, not only because it had 
been played by unknown actresses. The verse of Roxane’s 
lines from her lips became more musical than the far finer 
speeches of Cyrano himself. The character of the pré- 
cieuse in love, whose most convincing speech, the one word 
“brodez,” presents her rather as a human curiosity than 
a creature of real sentiment, became almost a living woman. 


The play gained a balance which the author himself had 
not given it, and the character of Cyrano gained with it 
i vividness. 

But it was not in Cyrano that lay the true interest of 
the repertoire to lovers of such acting as these two artists 
can show. Roxane is no part for a great actress, and 
Sarah Bernhardt herself could do no more than make it 
plausible and charming by merely walking through it. 
Nor is Cyrano a part which gives a genuine opportunity 
to an actor of such delicious powers of comic observation 
as M. Coquelin. Indeed, in spite of a most praiseworthy 
restraint throughout, he is sometimes tempted to make for 
himself comic opportunities which go quite against the 
grain of the play. More often he is content to give the 
speeches as mere elocutionary exercises, and to allow the 
picturesqueness of the author’s conception to make its 
own effect. And effect is not a quality in which M. 
Rostand’s work is wanting; although it is effect which 
moves one most of all in the first act, when we see all the 
most characteristic aspects of that fantastic abstraction 
which he personifies in Cyrano, and when is struck at once 
that note of flamboyant gallantry of which the succeeding 
acts—with a theatric skill which belongs almost to melo- 
drama and a fanciful invention which belongs almost to 
comic opera—do little more than to repeat. But even if 
Cyrano is, in the development of character through con- 
flict, a finer drama than it appears to the present writer, it 
is still an unsuitable vehicle for the art of an actor whose 
genius is true comedy indeed, but comedy in its lightest 
and most comic expression. Cyrano is almost as much a 
teur de force for Coquelin as is L’Aiglon for Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, and it is at his best and not at his second 
best that one would wish to see an artist of his distinction. 

And on Monday evening, as Mascarille in Zes Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules, he was at his very best. ‘There are little 
gestures, movements, expressions of face and voice, which 
recur in all M. Coquelin’s acting as such little personal 
idiosyncracies do in the work of every actor. But when 
once one has seen his Mascarille they recur in every other 
performance only to remind one of him in this, so per- 
fectly does it express his consummate art in the creation 
of a subtly grotesque figure of purely artificial comedy. 
Even his Cyrano, who is “Noble? Suffisamment. I! est 
cadet aux gardes,” cannot help reminding one now anil 
then of the inimitable, the delicious masquerading valet. 
It is the nemesis of a great performance that something 
of its personality ever afterwards hangs around the actor. 
For Mascarille is a great performance, a masterpiece of 
comedy. Nothing exaggerated, no point ponderously 
insisted upon, every word and phrase timed with a nicety 
that is a delight in itself, every casual gesture considered 
with an exactitude and purpose which seems to demand a 
special attention—tantalisingly forbidden by the pace at 
which the whole is taken—thé creation is a con- 
spicuous example of that tickling of the intellect which 
rarely provokes or allows time for any expression of 
laughter more pronounced than a titter, and is the essence 
of true comedy. Also, the play is short. ‘That proverb 
about the soul of wit must have been invented by somebody 
who had just read Moliére. Not the least potent charm of 
the entertainment comes when we wish it was not over. 
And yet when one examines the play it is clear that it is not 
entirely the conciseness of the author which makes it take 
so little time upon the stage. It is the pace of the actors. 
And this pace does not merely consist in saying the words 
quickly, but rather in a quality which seems unattainable 
even to the ablest of our English artists, the power to 
abolish pauses in the interchange of dialogue, to take up 
cues quickly. It is this which gives the sense of rapidity 


when most of the actors are speaking comparatively slowly. 


It is this which adds a sparkle to Coquelin’s wonderful 
detail. 


If these revivals show Mascarille to be the greatest of 
Coquelin’s performances, they point no less surely to Za 
Dame aux Camélias as the finest of Sarah Bernhardt’s. 
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Her La Tosca makes lurid and tawdry melodrama a vivid 
and passionate thing, but the passions which it displays 
and those which it excites are the passions of the bull ring, 
and even if one can restrain indignation at seeing them at 
all, they are not a revelation of humanity as are the emotions 
which are displayed in Dumas’ work. Even the lofty 
tragedy of Phédre is less a moving thing. ‘The hard traci- 
tions of French classical acting, which make the whole play 
a sort of monumental recitation, cannot fail with an English 
public, uneducated in its severe beauties, to remove some- 
thing of dramatic power. Sarah Bernhardt, immovable, 
reciting poetry with limpid ecstasy, and Sarah Bernhardt, 
immovable, pouring out a torrent of poetry in a paroxysm 
of fury or passion, is a beautiful elocutionary or an in- 
genious rhetorical exhibition. It reminds one of her 
expedients and ingenuities in Z’Aiglon. It has something 
of the beauty of the notes of a violin in the “ voix dor” 
moments. When she is ranting it has something of that 
force of climax which one hears at a music hall when the 
drums in the orchestra play a Jong roll of increasing power, 
stopping suddenly with a “ boom” as the acrobat falls from 
the roof into the net. She alone can do it, and it is a 
marvellous display in the art of speaking. But in neither 
case do we get anything of the revelation that we see 
in her Marguerite Gautier. Of Racine’s tragedy one would 
as soon dare speak disrespectfully as of the Equator. It 
certainly has the merit that he claims for it in the preface : 
‘Au reste, je n’ose encore assurer que cette piece soit en 

effet la meilleure de mes tragédies;.. . . Ceque je puis 


assurer, c’est que je n’en ai point fait ou la vertu soit plus 
mise en jour que dans celle-ci,’ 


even if one might be inclined to dispute his conclusion that 
the inculcation of the virtues is the highest aim of art. It 
has its famous lines, as Hippolyte’s : 

“ Présente, je vous fuis ; absente, je vous trouve.” 


But great as its moral and poetic beauties are acknow- 
ledged to be, its dramati¢ power cannot fail to be affected 
by the rigid conventions which the French classical 
tradition prescribes for the expression of its inherent 
rigid dignity. Sarah Bernhardt faithfully adheres to 
these conventions, and the result is that most Englishmen 
would sooner admire her Phedre as a splendid recitation 
than as an illuminating histrionic effort. 

The Shégur, the new production of the two plays wit! 
which the Japanese company at the Criterion have varied 
their programme, is chiefly remarkable for giving Madame 
Sada Yacco the opportunity of going mad and fortunately 
of expressing her mental condition in some delightful 
dancing. It also introduces another charming Japanese 
actress, whose name is given on the programme as Miss 
Tsuru. 

‘Two popular favourites have reappeared before the 
public after long illnesses—Miss Winifred Emery, in the 
part that has hitherto been played by Miss Sybil Carlisie in 
The Second in Command at the Haymarket, and Mr. W. S. 
Penley as Charley’s Aunt at the Great Queen-street. Both 
were cordially welcomed back to the stage. 


y. <. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE payment of the Consols instalment was met with- 

out any special disturbance of the Money market. 

It is, indeed, generally the case that obligations which 
can be arranged for in anticipation cause but little per- 
ceptible displacement of funds, and for |this reason the 
monthly calls of the Government until the end of the year 
are not likely 'to stiffen rates to the same extent as the 
piecemeal finance of last year, when the: War Loan and 
the ‘issues of Exchequer bonds and Treasury bills kept the 





market in a constant state of uncertainty. Tor the 
moment, however, money quotations seem to have reached 
their lowest level. Funds continue ‘in abundant supply 
for short terms, but there is a growing disinclination among 
bankers and brokers to lock up capital in bills, while un- 
easiness is felt as to the financial position abroad. Ger- 
many has had another mild spasm of distrust, and the con- 
sequent realisations of securities on the Stock Exchange 
here have given further proof of the extent to which the 
speculations of Berlin are carried by this market, time 
bargains being practically prohibited ‘at home by the pre- 
sent Bourse laws. What further liquidation may be neces- 
sary in connection with the failure of local enterprise 
cannot yet be estimated. Another weak spot exists in 
Belgium, where, as recently pointed out in these columns, 
large sums have been lost by premature investment in 
Russian industrial enterprises. French investors have 
suffered (from the same cause, but are far better able to 
stand the resulting depreciation. 

The set-back in. values and the rise in money rates in 
the United States has caused less alarm. It has been 
obvious for some time past that the enormous ‘operations 
for control and combination of railroad properties must 
be followed by a ‘more or less lengthened period of 
fluctuations until a new basis for prices can be ascertained 
and fixed. It is calculated that the various “deals” re- 
cently carried out have removed from the market over 
600,000,000 dollars of securities, /while steady purchases 
have continued from European holders. The great rise 
established in values is thus readily explained ; jbut it is 
by no means so easy to understand how the stocks in 
question are to be financed at the higher levels attained 
without affecting money rates. The operations so far 
have comprised the replacing of some 360,000,000 dollars 
of railroad stocks by jew issues of 550,000,000 dollars of 
bonds. The capital thus represented has not yet found 
its way into the hands of permanent /investors. In the 
process of doing so some further fluctuations may cer 
tainly be lookec/ for. A market in such a state of transi- 
tion is very ill-calculated to stand unfavourable conditions 
of any sort, either in the way of crop prospects or results 
of financial or political developments. 

The weakness noted in our Home markets has not 
arisen from the same cause as the temporary collapse in 
Wall Street. Speculative dealings here have been on such 
a very small scale of late that the jobbers have very little 
floating stock on their books, and in the face of offers, 
chiefly on Continental account, they put down prices on a 
scale quite disproportionate to the amount of actual busi- 
ness. The downward movement o¢curred chiefly in con- 
nection with the abandonment or postponement of the 
Argentine Unification Scheme, on the faith of which pros 
posal there had been steady purchases of the various 
securities concerned, largely from Berlin. The advantages 
of the scheme in the saving of annual interest and increase 
of values by the enlarged market for a single stock were so 
obvious and the reception by the Legislature apparently sv 
favourable that its prompt carriage was regarded as assured, 
while the high standing of the firms in the London syndi- 
cate, which included Messrs. Baring Brothers and J. 3. 
Morgan and Co., gave assurance that the accompanying 
operations would be carried out to the best advantage of the 
Government. The abandonment pro tem. of the bill on 
account of street demonstrations at the instance of the 
Opposition, thus gave rise to. unpleasant feelings which 
have not yet subsided. The Government, however, it is 
understood, will take the first favourable opportunity of 
again bringing forward proposals which benefit alike the 
Republic and its creditors. Meantime there seems no 
justification for the extreme fall in prices which are owing 
in great measure to the market conditions above indicated. 

During the coming week several of the leading Home 
Railway companies will announce their dividends for the 
first half of the current year. There has been a marked 
absence of speculation in connection with the current esti- 
mates, except, perhaps, in the case of the Southern lines, 
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whose distributions are generally the first to be known. 
‘The Brighton Company reports traffic increases aggregating 
£37,000; but all or more than all this amount will be 
offset by the increased price paid for fuel. ‘The company 
uses Welsh coal for its locomotives and steamships, and 
current contracts show little if any reduction from the high 
rates paid in the last half of 1900. With increased capital 
charges to be met the company will thus do well if it pays 
only 5s. per cent. less than at this time last year, and dis- 
tributes 3 per cent. on its undivided Ordinary stock. ‘The 
new conditions of working and the fact that the necessary 
junctions are not yet completed, so as to give the full ad- 
vantage of the Chatham and Dover alliance, makes estimates 
of the coming dividend by the South-Eastern especially un- 
reliable ; but the market has come to the conclusion that 
with £18,000 reported increase, the company will probably 
pay no dividend on its Ordinary stock. Last year 13% per 
cent. was paid. 
E. R. McD. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
PROVISION FOR BOER REFUGEES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Brodrick has stated that Lord Kitchener will 
allow “women and children and aged folk and reliable men 
who have proper means of support” to leave the camps. 
This is a movement in the right direction. But is it not 
possible that many Cape Colonists, though willing to receive 
additions to their households, may be impoverished by the 
war and quite unable todo so? May I, therefore, suggest 
that the Government, instead of paying for the camps, 
should subsidise such families as would receive Boer 
refugees—in other words, that boarding out on a large scale 
should be established ? In the interests of humanity, and 
by way of dealing with a great economic difficulty, I make 
this suggestion. 

Yours faithfully, 
London, July 2, 1901. Jane Cospen Unwin, 


THE CREMATION BILL AND 
INTERMENT. 


PREMATURE 


Yo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to point out that 
although the regulations of the various cremation societies 
for medical inspection of persons supposed to be dead, are, 
as Mr. Tebb states in Zhe Speaker, a great prevention of the 
burial or cremation of people in a condition of trance or 
catalepsy, the security thus afforded is by no means absolute. 
In the recent terrible death of an Italian stationmaster from 
suffocation in a coffin, it was reported in the Press that the 
medical witnesses swore at the inquest, previous to his 
removal to the cemetery mortuary, where his agonising death 
occurred, that he had died from heart disease, and it was 
only after the tragedy had happened the doctors discovered 
that the man, whom they had pronounced dead, was ina 
state of catalepsy. “Dr. E. Altschul writes,” says Dr. Franz 
Hartmann, in Premature Burial, p. 18, “a young student 
was brought into the hospital of the University of Prague 
suffering from pleuro-pneumonia. The inflammation sub- 
sided, but a pleuritic exudation in his chest remained tor a 
long time. One day the patient arose and stepped with 
bare feet upon the cold floor, when he immediately fell 
down dead. The attending gone found the body cold 
and without any pulse; the pupils dilated and insen- 
sible to any stimulus. A venesection was made, but 
only a small quantity of blood could be obtained. 
They shaved his head, applied cupping glasses and 
ice to it, and put mustard plaisters on his feet; they 
tried all possible restoratives; the students themselves 
stayed with the supposed corpse and sought to revive it. 
All hopes were in vain, and the arrangements were made 
for the funeral, when suddenly, and without any a parent 
cause, the dead man awoke exclaiming ‘I—I live!’ He 


had been conscious all the time, and had heard and under- 
stood allthat had been said and done in his presence, he 
knew all that was taking place, and lived in the greatest 
fear that he should be buried alive.” 

From these and numerous similar instances, it is evi- 
dent that suspensions of life occur in.which no array ot 
medical talent, or any tests they may apply, can detect the 
presence or absence of life, and it cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted on that putrefactive decomposition is the only une- 
quivocal proof of death. And this is the matured opinion 
of all medical authorities who have carefully investigated 
this painful, but highly important subject. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


July 8, 1901. PuBLIC SArEry. 


GENERAL SHERIDAN AND FARM-BURNING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—You will be surprised to learn that my facts and 
inferences as set forth in my reply to Major Putnam and 
Major Van der Weyde are absolutely inexpugnable. 

“Farms were burned” by the orders of Sheridan, as | 
have proved out of the mouth of Sheridan and Pond. The 
champions of Sheridan falsely asserted that they were 
burned justly, in consequence of an “jatrocious act,” é.e., the 
murder of the engineer officer, Lieutenant Meigs. To prove 
that there was no murder, I quoted General Early. As you 
lay so much stress on my misquoting Pond, I may reply 
that I have Pond’s own evidence in justification of 
my leaving out from the quotation the words “atrocious 
act.” As | gave the 7imes the page, I think you 
might have consulted Pond himself, before attacking 
me on the evidence—evidently quite untrustworthy 
—of the American gentlemen to whom you refer. 
Here are Sheridan’s words: “Lieutenant John R. Meigs, 
my engineer officer, was murdered beyond Harrisonburg. 
For this atrocious act all the houses within an area 
of five miles were burned.” The italics are mine. I left 
out the words “atrocious act.” Now see my justification. 
In a foot-note Pond, page 199, says “this gallant youth, a 
soldier of brilliant promise, fell at the hands of an enlisted 
Confederate soldier, of Wickham’s brigade, engaged in 
ee He admits there was no atrocious act, and 
proves himself that Sheridan was wrong. My contentions 
in reply to Major Putnam are therefore sustained, (a) 
Sheridan gave orders to burn farms, and (4) Lieutenant 
Meigs was not “murdered,” nor was his fate accompanied 
by any “atrocious act.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. Mitten Macuire. 


“SOCIALISM IN GERMANY.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The writer of the article on “Socialism in 
Germany” in 7he Speaker of July 6 is, I venture to think, 
reckoning without his host when he concludes with the 
remark that what he is pleased to term “the rational 
Socialism of Bernstein and his followers” is going to 
oust revolutionary Socialism as we know it to-day. 
The host which he has failed to reckon with is the 
German Proletariat. He is, like many others, deceived 
by the fact that a certain number of soaring middle-class 
young men who have recently joined the movement, 
together with a few of the older leaders, mostly of the second 
rank, are favourable to what, for want of a better name, 
I will term “Bernsteinism.” The would-be new doctrine 
(or rather old reactionary doctrine with a very thin varnish 
of new phrases) has already passed off the minds of the 
German working-classes like water off a duck’s back. The 
German Party Congress of 1899, wrongly as I think, did not 
deem it worth while to make Bernstein a martyr by expel- 
ling him. When Bernstein in the spring of 1898 in the 
course of a controversy with the present writer nailed his 
colours to the mast in the columns of the Newe Zeit with the 
phrase which has since become his watchword throughout 
Germany: “Das Endziel ist mir nichts, die Bewegung alles ” 
(“the goal is nothing to me, the movement everything”), 
he proclaimed himself dead for the Social Demecratic move- 
ment. The salad young gentlemen and a few older 


“wobblers” who are “running” Bernstein for all he is 
worth just now, do not, thank goodness, represent the Social 
Democracy of Germany,—Yours sincerely, 


E, Betrort Bax. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE ELDER PRETENDER. 

Tue CHEVALIER DE Sr. GEORGE AND THE JAcOBITE MOVE- 
MENT, 1701-1720. Edited by Charles Santord Terry, M.A. 
London: David Nutt. 1901. 


WETHER the compilation of history by the collection and 
dove-tailing of passages from “ contemporary writers” be 
a good plan or not is matter of dispute. An historian who 
had to retell the story of the Jacobite party, from 1701 to 
1720, would naturally make much use of MSS. letters and 
despatches The Stair Papers, for example, would supply 
valuable and virgin materials. ‘The French Foreign Office, 
moreover, and those of Spain, would be ransacked, and the 
Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle would be useful. Mr. 
Sanford ‘Terry, on the other hand, has mainly dovetailed 
pieces of old printed matter. He has done the task with 
care, and has made accessible, in a pretty and handy volume, 
extracts from rare books, privately printed, or club publica- 
tions, in some cases. ‘The Mémoires of Forbin (Amster- 
dam, 1730) are amusing, and Mr. Sanford ‘Terry has trans- 
lated a long passage on the futile expedition of 1708. On 
the whole, the reader gets a very fair idea of the mismanage- 
ments, jealousies, and treacheries which ruined the cause, 
especially from Lockhart of Carnwath’s — well-known 
Mémoires, and the confessions of that truly godly Ker of 


Kersland. But one does not observe that Saint- 
Simon is used; his account of the King’s perils 
on his way to the coast is most entertaining. Again, 


we know very well, from the letters of James himself to 
Berwick, why James started so late in 1715. “I fear I 
shall scarce be able to hinder him from passing the sea,” 
writes Berwick, on August 6, 1715. It was Berwick and 
Bolingbroke who caused the delays. In his list of authori- 
ties cited, Mr. Sanford Terry quotes neither Bolingbroke, 
nor Berwick, nor Saint-Simon, nor Stair, nor Atterbury ; 
and though he gives references to some of Bolingbroke’s 
letters, the letter to Wyndham deserved to be printed. For 
James’s delays Mar’s Journal is quoted (pp. 331-336), and 
it is here that we miss the King’s own letters and the 
romantic narrative of Saint-Simon. Perhaps a little space 
might have been devoted to the Ballads. ‘The Master of 
Sinclair (who murdered the Shaws of Greenock) is stamped 
as 
‘*The Master wi’ the bully’s face, 
And wi’ the coward’s heart, 


Has never failed, to his disgrace, 
To act a coward's part.” 


Had Mr. Sanford Terry written a history of his period 
it would probably have been more valuable than his com- 
pilation of extracts from books which, as a rule, can be pro- 
cured by students, though the general reader cannot or will 
not afford the time and trouble necessary for their acquisi- 
tion, 

Mr. Sanford Terry would, no doubt, had he been 
uuthor, not editor, have given us a character of James and 
a biography. This compilation tells us very little about 
“old Mr. Misfortunate.” He was no leader of a forlorn 
hope, like his adventurous son; temperament and the re- 
peated blows of fortune made him a Christian stoic, ready 
to endure rather than to dare. He was no bigot, though 
he would not sell his faith and his honour for three Crowns. 
Even Thackeray has applauded his spirited refusal to 
abandon his creed. A strong man, like Henri I1V., would 
have bartered it for a throne; a sceptical humorist, like 
Charles IT., would have remained a crypto-Catholic. James 
puzzled a not very subtle public by arguing that his very 
refusal to turn his coat was proof that he would not betray 
his honour when he promised to protect the Church of 
England. The public did not understand him; but he 


would have kept his word. Throughout his copious corre- 
spondence in later years one has never found a hint that 
he was the puppet of any priest or director. During his 
long residence of forty years at Rome there is no proof that 
he had that predilection “for the sex” which Bishop Atter- 
bury, in Esmond, horrifies Lady Castlewood by attributing 
to him. He had a mistress when at Bar, but his intimates, 
when a man claimed to be his natural son, declared that, in 
the gossip of Rome, there had never been a hint of an 
amour of James’s. The stories about Lady Inverness were 
due to the hysterical jealousies of poor Clementina, or to 
the malice of her party. A man more unlike the real James 
than the gay, heartless profligate drawn by Thackeray in 
Esmond, with his maudlin repentances, never existed. 
His alleged relations with “ Queen Oglethorpe” have been 
proved, by Miss Shield, to be a baseless myth. His enemies 
accused him, as they accused Prince Charles, of unroyal 
chastity and “ inhuman disregard of beauty and clean linen.” 
The whole adventure of James and Beatrix Esmond, in the 
novel, is a mere retelling of the adventure of Charles II. 
and Alice Lee, in Woodstock. ‘The concealed prince, who 
makes love to the sweetheart of the faithful serving man, 
and to the sister of the loyal brother, are unconsciously bor- 
rowed from Woodstock by Thackeray. The situation fitted 
Charles II. very well, but in such a situation the grave, 
chaste, melancholy James of fact is utterly at sea. 

Mr. Sanford ‘Terry suspects that James did come to 
England, not in 1714, as in Esmond, but at Queen Anne’s 
coronation in 1702. This is based on a legend told by a 
Mr. Giffard to Tom Hearne, who chronicles the “ great 
secret.” It is also told by John Macky, a spy. The story 
that Prince Charles was at the coronation of Charles III. was 
at least believed at the time by the Earl Marischal. ‘There 
is a blank in Charles’s correspondence at the time, as there 
always is when he is roaming incognito. On the whole, it 
is more probable that Charles visited England than that the 
tale (matter of contemporary belief) is a reflection from the 
story of James in England in 1702. 

Judging by the medal of 1708 and the crownpiece of 
the same date, James was then a very handsome young 
Prince, as, in 1696, he had been “the loveliest chiid ” 
that Lord Ailesbury ever saw. His face became long, 
lean, and sad, but in youth he was a prettier fellow than 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. But he never was, like him, a 
keen sportsman, as Mr. Lesly confesses (1714). “He has 
a great application to business, spends much time in his 
closet, and writes much, which no man does better or more 
succinctly.” No monarch except Philip II. ever wrote 
more, or was more devoted to business, always futile. As 
Mr. Lesly says, he kept his temper, “ expressing no resent- 
ment” in very trying circumstances. Even Forbin, in 
1708, attests his courage; his suite, says Forbin, were 
cowards, but that is not so certain. He fought well at 
Malplaquet, charging at the head of the Household troops. 
But his moody gloom in Scotland discouraged his men, 
and it is difficult, though not impossible, to excuse his 
desertion of them at Montrose. A man in his position, 
the solitary hope of a cause in which he and a respectable 
minority of his people believed, could not afford to be 
captured by Argyle, who would have been sadly perplexed, 
to be sure, by holding such a prisoner. ‘This would weigh 
with James, and Mar probably urged him to a flight cer- 
tainly inglorious. There is always somebody to seize the 
King’s rein and turn him out of the battle, and the King 
never pistols that person for his interference. Mar, in 
his journal, describes the arguments used to make James 
go on shipboard. But the Earl Marischal declined to share 
the flight. Mr. Sanford Terry quotes Field Marshal Keith 
to the effect that his brother, the Earl Marischal, oppose: 
James’s flight, and brought Mar over to his view, which 
Mar undertook to lay before James. Perhaps he did, 
perhaps he did not. James might have stayed with honour, 
and loss of life or liberty, and of the cause. He did not 
stay; any more than an Argyle of an older day awaited 
Montrose’s attack at Inverlochy. An anonymous writer 
says that all the chiefs were for facing Argyle and fighting. 
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Had Prince Charles been in his father’s boots at Perth, 
with the chiefs ready to fight, he would not have run away. 
ksut when the Prince was against retreat, at Derby and 
Stirling, the chiefs were all against him. It was charac- 
teristic of James to leave money for the country people 
ruined by the operations of war. He “was not John of 
Gaunt,” but he had.a good heart and honourable instincts. 
His married life (into which Mr. Sanford Terry does not 
go) was wretched. He has been severely blamed, but his 
wife was extremely trying. Mr. Sanford Terry refers his 
readers to the Lockhart papers for the family brawls. Lock- 
hart, at a distance, and partially informed, was on Clemen- 
tina’s side. The facts and letters are in the S/wart Papers, 
edited by Dr. Glover. Other letters of the same period 
have recently been published by the present writer. Like Dr. 
Glover, he was brought to see that James has been misrepre- 
sented in this mournful affair; though, as in all quarrels 
of husbands and wives, there were faults on both sides. 
Long afterwards (as I found in the Stuart MSS.) James saw 
reason to doubt whether things had ever gone well since 
the gallant, witty, and learned Charles Wogan brought 
Clementina to her husband out of her prison. The rescuer 
had charms against which the merits of James looked pale, 
and there was another lady in the case. Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason has given the possible solution of the problem in 
his novel Clementina, published in the Sphere. Documents 
prove that Mr. Mason’s theory may be good history, though 
put forth in a romance. 

I have dwelt on the character of the Chevalier, 
rather than on the political and military affairs of the party, 
because history has wronged the best man, in a private 
capacity, who bore the Stuart name since Robert III. died 
of a broken heart. For the wars and broils the reader 
must consult the vivid contemporary pages collected by the 
editor of this useful volume. . 
ANDREW LANG. 





GOWER’S ENGLISH WORKS. 


Tue CompLete Works oF JonN Gower. Edited from the 
Manuscripts, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries, by 
G. C. Macaulay, M.A., furmerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The English Works. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1901. Two vols. 2s. 


ALL who have devoted themselves to the study, and espe- 
cially to the textual study, of our early poets, will testi’y 
with one consent that a new edition of Gower’s writings has 
long been imperatively needed ; and'this time the venerable 
poet has been happy in his editor. It has not always been 
so ; indeed, it is not too much to say that Mr. G. C. Macau- 
lay is the first to have brought to his task adequate know- 
ledge, adequate acumen, and adequate patience. Gower 
was badly in want of a champion who would state his claims 
temperately, and place in the hands of students a text more 
correct and more complete than those hitherto accessible. 
‘These conditions, we venture to affirm, have at length been 
realised. 

The history of literature shows us that there are 
fashions in poets as well as in hats. The gallant of yester- 
day is the guy of to-day. A “boom” is succeeded by a 
“slump.” Byron is a case in point. But Byron, though he 
rose as high, never sank so low in general estimation as 
Gower. While we may not evdorse Matthew Arnold’s 
fervid estimate of the poet-peer, nobody would adopt John- 
son’s cynicism, and say of him that he was a poet among 
lords and a lord among poets. Nor has this ever been 
feasible. With Gower it is different, and there will pro- 
bably be a goodly number of judges who, imbued with the 
almost universal prejudice against Gower, will question 
whether he was quite worthy of the abundant pains Mr. 
Macaulay has allocated to him, and of the handsome 
volumes in which the Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
have enshrined his ambitious labours. 


It is bad to be overpraised, for the balance is certain 
to be redressed by undue disparagement. Gower starte:l 
as the rival of Chaucer, and he had a long innings during 
which nobody seems to have doubted his right to equality. 
Mr. Macaulay quotes many instances, but we will be con- 
tent with two illustrations of Gower’s fame. Thus, a couple 
of centuries after his decease, Sir Philip Sidney, in his De- 
fense of Poesie, points, inter alios, to Chaucer and Gower 
as proof of his assertion that, in every country, the first 
writers are the poets. “So among the Romans were Livius 
Andronicus and Ennius, so in the Italian language. . . . 
the poets Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch, so in our English, 
Gower and Chaucer, after whom, encouraged and delighted 
with their excellent foregoing, others have followed to 
beautify our mother tongue, as well as in the same kind as 
in other arts.” Again, in Ben Jonson’s English Grammar 
—odd that rare Ben should have descended to grammar. 
making !—of the hundred and thirty or so quotations, thirty 
or so are from Gower, and twenty-five from Chaucer, after 
whom there is a considerable drop to the next models, 
Lydgate and Sir Thomas More. Skelton does indeed say : 

* Gower’s English is old 
And of no value is told ; 


His matter is worth gold 
And worthy to be enroll’d.” 


Skelton does indeed say this, but this obiter dictum 
appears to mean no more than that Gower’s language is so 
archaic that it cannot be held up as a pattern for imitation. 
The contents of his poems, on the other hand, are rated as 
gold—evidently high praise; and, perhaps, in the term 
“ matter” Skelton included not only the tales told, but the 
telling of them. About this we do not feel certain, but, in 
a general way, we consider that Gower’s popularity was due 
to the uncritical spirit of the times, and to the store of 
interesting narratives of which his Confessio Amantis is a 
veritable magazine. We have always held this view, and 
are glad to find ourselves in agreement with Gower’s latest 
editor. No doubt, as he observes, Gower had a talent for 
story-telling, but it is possible to be an excellent story-teller, 
and yet a very poor poet. Mr. Macaulay, of course, allows 
that Gower is not at all a match for Chaucer, but, in his 
apology for his author, he, it seems to us, does not dis- 
tinguish sufficiently between poetry and verse. He is 
disposed to lay too much stress on the externals, the 
technique, of the art, in which he seeks to prove that Gower 
was really the superior; but he does not confront—he 
rather shirks—the question whether Gower, after all, has 
the root of the matter in him. If not, then his writings 
must be deemed to have achieved their end as a shell froin 
which Poesy has broken free, and on which she now looks 
down in disdain. In the Confessio Amantis we have good 
verse, embryonic poetry, but poetry without its wings. ‘The 
distinction is much the same as that between love and 
friendship, which forms the text of Byron’s poem, L’Amitié 
est TAmour sans Ailcs. ‘This consideration does not alter 
the fact that Gower’s writings possess great historic and 
philological interest. He was a prime favourite with our 
ancestors, and it is possible for us also to derive much 
amusement and instruction from his pages. But they be 
too many, and suggest the reflection—If only that type 
could be spared for the Miltons that languish in obscurity ! 

However, Gower is one of the stubborn facts of litera- 
ture. He resembles Lord North, or any incapable Prime 
Minister thrown up by the force of circumstances, and 
history and criticism have to take account of him. Mr. 
Macaulay did Gower a good service last year by publishing 
his French poem, the Mirour de [Omme or Speculum 
Meditantis, supposed to have been irrecoverably lost. ‘This 
time he gives us a much improved text of the Confessio 
Amantis. Whatever Gower’s deficiencies may be, he has 
certainly had great reason to complain of his editors. 
Berthelette, a sixteenth-century printer, on whose text all 
later editions, until the present, are based, inveighs against 
Caxton for omitting “ lynes and columnes, ye and sometyme 
holie padges.” Yet we find Professor Morley in 1889 
repeating the same process, and, as far as can be seen, with- 
out rhyme or reason. Morley’s intellect, however, was so 
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constructed that he seldom or never did anything that did 
not require doing over again. ‘The first in modern times 
to publish a critical edition of Gower was Pauli, an admir- 
able German scholar, whose Bilder aus Alt England is a 
work of permanent value. His edition of Gower has never 
been looked upon with the same respect, and Mr. Macaulay 
has no difficulty in convicting him, not perhaps of incom- 
petence, but at any rate of actual failure, and that of a very 
serious kind. The trouble is largely with the MSS., which 
Mr. Macaulay really seems to have mastered and reduced to 
good order. His own text follows on the whole the Bodleian 
Fairfax MS., variations being duly noted. This MS., 
though not written by his hand, proceeded directly from the 
author, and ultimately formed part of a legacy bequeathed 
to the University of Oxford by Sir Thomas Fairfax, the 
Parliamentary general. One result of Mr. Macaulay’s close 
scrutiny of the MSS. has been to fix the date of the first 
publication of the poem, about which the higher criticism 
has from time to time agitated itself. He has also, relying 
on the same evidence, adduced reasons for surmising that 
the quarrel between Chaucer and Gower may be imaginary. 
We have nothing but praise for the manner in which this 
work has been executed. The edition does equal credit 
to the University of Oxford, under whose auspices it has 
been produced, and to the University of Cambridge, which 
produced the editor. 
F. j. &. 





THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


Tue SociAL PROBLEM: LIFE AND WorK. 


By J. A. Hobson. 
London: Nisbet and Co, 


7s. 6d. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in the letter with which he terminated his 
political life, foretold with clear insight the problem which 
awaited his successors. ‘The “Age of Emancipation” was 
over. “ Another period has opened, and is opening still— 
a period possibly of yet greater moral dangers: certainly 
a great ordeal for those classes which are now becoming 
largely conscious of power, and never heretofore subject to 
its deteriorating influences.” It was the period of social 
reconstruction to follow the period of dissolution. 
Humanity, as Cousin said long ago, will not permanently 
inhabit ruins. If I build again that which I have destroyed, 
Liberalism must always assert with a_ great liberal 
thinker, I make myself a transgressor. Nothing is more 
necessary than the clear formulation of the lines along 
which such social reconstruction must proceed—the elabora- 
tion behind the dusty strife of contemporary politics of 
some far-reaching and resonant ideal. 

But this clear definite system is still to seek. The 
older Radicalism based itself on the Utilitarian philosophy, 
Which provided a consistent body of doctrine in which 
the new-comer could be instructed towards which pro- 
gress could be directed with never-slackening pressure. 
Over against this through the past half century stood the 
fabric of Economic Socialism—clear-cut, dogmatic, logical, 
acknowledging no adjustment or compromise. Between 
these two has tacked the new Liberalism, awkwardly, 
blindly, veering now towards the one now towards the 
cther: wobbling between the contradictory ideals of Indi- 
vidualism and Collectivism, alternately allured by their 
ideals and repelled by their practical extravagances. The 
theorists who could even at this time definitely establish 
the foundation of some constructive system around which 
could gather the scattered and discouraged forces of pto- 
gress would indeed deserve well of this generation. Amongst 
the most persistent of those who are essaying this difficult 
task is the author of Z7'ke Social Problem; and all his work 
has been directed as a pioneer effort along the lines most 
forlorn and deserted: pointing the way towards a rational 
policy after the attainment of the “ day of better things.” 

The book was delivered in substance as lectures to the 


Christian Social Union, a body of visionaries essaying the 
humorous and desperate task of innoculating the Churches 
with the diluted rudiments of Christianity. “ Recognising 
some central spirit of humanity which drives towards an 
ideal,” the author endeavours to ascertain some single all- 
embracing principle under which may be included the way- 
ward efforts of modern progress. He finds this as the 
elimination of waste. “ The history of progress,” he says, 
“is the record of a gradual diminution of waste,” and in the 
question of the removal of this waste he finds the guiding 
thread through the web of tangled circumstance which we 
term the modern world. 

Gazing round him in disgust and sorrow, Mr. Hobson 
discerns waste everywhere triumphant; in the “ perpetual 
swamp” of the lower grades of industry; in machinery 
adapted to use the immature labour-power of children and 
young persons; in the new city aggregations, with their 
unparalleled vastness and multitudinous desolations. He 
demonstrates incalculable waste in industry through the 
armies of touts, advertisers, and parasites; waste in the 
leisured classes “in what are humorously termed social 
duties ” ; waste even in his keen and pertinacious pursuit ol 
it in the respectable middle-class home, “ poisoned by a 
seeming lack of the finer capacity for sympathy.” It is a 
dreary and lamentable picture of the life of modern Eng- 
land. “Upon the bare physical foundation of large city 
life is erected a meagre, ugly, and unsafe standard of enjoy- 
ment.” “There are few, if any, men and women” (such is 
his dismal summary) “doing exactly the work for society 
which they ought to be doing, and doing it in the best way 
which modern resources render possible.” 

Striving for explanation and remedy, Mr. Hobson 
rejects the diagnosis and prescription alike of the old and 
the new political economy. The former was “a national 
education in avarice and materialism.” The latter “en- 
deavours to assume a refined and cultivated aspect, like the 
successful retired trader, who buys pictures, grows orchids, 
subscribes to the hunt, and does other polite and public: 
spirited things to make himself agreeable.” Both illegiti- 
mately isolate one corner of human life. “ ‘To the philosu- 
phical mind,” remarks Mr. Hobson, genially, “ there can be 
only one science—the science of everything.” Here, surely, 
he is wrong. There can be no “science of everything.” 
Science from its very nature is narrow, broken, compart 
mental. “Everything” can only be fit subject for a 
theology. And, indeed, Mr. Hobson, endeavouring to in- 
clude “ everything” in his survey of the Social Problem, 
passes inevitably to a kind of vague philosophical theology, 
with “ life ” as a motive power and the abstract principles of 
economics occupying a very subordinate position. 

But in his protest against the vague “adjustments ” of 
the new economics he is probably justified. ‘The new 
systems either go too far or not far enough. They reach 
forward timidly from purely economic considerations into 
the real living world, and then suddenly stop short as if 
afraid. ‘The older systems, hard cut, dreary, austere, in- 
evitable, like the old Puritan theology, commanded at least 
respect, even from their assailants. ‘The newer systems, 
compromising, amiable, sloppy, like Nonconformity in 
the second generation, qualified by continual balances, 
and an attitude of hesitating but fascinated timidity towards 
the attractions of the world, fail to evoke, even amongst 
their followers, a more than tepid enthusiasm. 

Economics as a science is bound down to the mechani- 
cal method, which Mr. Hobson so strongly deprecates. 
Breaking loose from this, it becomes discursive of things 
in general, like the economic lectures of a great University 
professor. It illegitimately isolates certain factors of ex- 
perience, but so do all sciences ; like all sciences, also, its 
pretensions become intolerable when pushed beyond its 
proper limited functions. Mr. Hobson declaims against 
“the mechanical treatment ” of a distinctively organic pro- 
blem. It is the only treatment possible. Anatomy in 
dreary and insufferable detail is the only true foundation 
for an accurate physiology. “ ‘The first act of breaking off 
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a single part for separate investigation destroys the validity 
of the inquiry by altering to an extent which is ex hypothesi 
unknown the nature of the very object of special investiga- 
tion.” Exactly: as the breaking off of the head of a rabbit 
“for separate investigation” alters “to an extent which is 
cx hypothesi unknown” this “ object of special investiga- 
tion.” But only by this elaborate dissection of the dead 
corpse is it possible laboriously to construct some faint con- 
ception of the working of the living organism. 

Over against the older and the newer economics Mr. 
Hobson erects the standard of Social Utility; not Utili- 
tarianism as the vague lust after increasing slabs of happi- 
ness; but Utility as life “more and fuller” to each suc- 
cessive individual and generation; and distribution as 
adjusted according to needs to produce the greatest sur- 
plusage of life. Between this life and money, he rightly 
says, no true equation is possible. Society he has learnt 
from the monistic philosophy to regard as a real entity. He 
descries the State as “ striving towards the repossession of 
the common property that rightly belongs to her.” In the 
hidden organised infringements of the rights of property, 
as the sweating system destroying the “ natural property ” 
of the sweated worker: in the “ numbing influences of here- 
ditary wealth”: in the demand and supply of abnormal 
pleasures of an enforced leisured class, the “sport” upon 
which battens “the most pernicious type of modern 
humanity,” “substituting voluntary, useless physical exer- 
tion for useful physical labour” (how far we have travelled 
from the standard of ’homme moyen sensuel !), he finds the 
tangible evidence of the need for the State to take back her 
own which has been filched from her, and so lamentably 
misused. 

So in elaborate detail Mr. Hobson discusses the trans- 
formations necessary before Society can come into her 
own again. Rejecting humanitarian Socialism as “ often 
neurotic and degenerate,” he yet allows an ever-increasing 


assignment of function and reward to the “ Social organism.” 
All “ routine acts” are to be redeemed from private enter- 


prise. Such “ routine acts” embrace a sufficiently varied 
assortment. Mechanical business as gas, water, and 
drains: the routine work of a State Church (all charity 
and motive for charity being eliminated, one conceives 
such work as the mechanical repetition of services and the 
decent interment of the dead), though “ all that was stimu- 
lating and vitalising in the spiritual life of the people woulu, 
as ever, continue to proceed from unauthorised outside 
sources ”—as possibly from the Wesleyan Methodists. And 
perhaps the most astonishing “routine acts” of all, the 
regulation of child production. “To abandon the produc- 
tion of children,” says Mr. Hobson, with sudden heat, “ to 
unrestricted private enterprise is the most dangerous ab- 
negation of its functions which any Government can pro- 
duce.” And he desiderates the removal by selection of the 
large quantities of “low grade lives” (a term singularly 
reminiscent of Johannesburg) and the production of a 
“sound stock.” But what is to be his test of soundness ? 
And who is to decide the unfit ? To the opinion of the 
average the god is as outrageous as the beast, and woul 
equally secure elimination in a well-ordered community. 
Whole families alternate between insanity and astonishing 
genius ; the criminal, whom Mr. Hobson yearns to sterilise, 
possesses all the subtlety, resourcefulness, and energy which 
in a happier environment will create the popular and 
predatory statesman; a broken and degenerate physique 
not rarely encloses a spirit illuminating and divine. ‘The 
interference of the State would merely result in the elimina- 
tion of the odd: the multiplication in lamentable multi- 
tude of the average man with his dismal decencies and 
stolid reticence: the nightmare creation of an entirely 
normal world. Few men of spirit would not be prepared 
to die in the last ditch against such a grotesque and disas- 
trous termination of the long development of human pro- 
gress. 
In education also, in his great allotment of function, 
Mr. Hobson stumbles upon an insuperable difficulty. “‘The 
soul of art,” he maintains, “is eternally opposed to 
officialism and routine.” Education is the most difficult and 


delicate of arts. Yet education is to pass more and more 
into the “ routine functions” of the State. “ State schools,” 
he justly notes, “lack the spontaneity and plasticity of 
private enterprise: they will be essentially mechanical in 
method.” “ After all is said and done” they “ must approxi- 
mate to factories.” Yet he appears to acquiesce in a policy 
by which education shall pass steadily under State control : 
merely ejaculating the somewhat forlorn hope that “the 
home” and “ privaté organisation ” will provide “ the finer 
cultivation of tastes and activities.” 

Mr. Hobson does not distinguish the immediate forces 
working towards the attainment of his ideal. He has little 
hope of the Christian Churches effecting much in relief of 
the present distress. He speaks of “the tendency to use 
religion as a sedative of social discontent”; of the 
Church as “a powerful, though commonly a misdirected, 
agent of social reform ”.; of the growing recognition of the 
duties of the Churches to “ capture the people.” One can 
picture the dismay of the members of the Christian 
Social Union at finding their subtle and secret plans thus 
rudely exposed to a cold world. It is perhaps a little un- 
fortunate that Mr. Hobson chooses as a typical example of 
the attitude of the Churches the egregious speculations of 
Mr. W. H. Mallock; and that he identifies “ Christian 
Socialism ” with the policy of “ finding a social solution in 
the kindheartedness and generosity of the rich ”—the very 
charges brought against Montalembert by F. D. Maurice 
himself. Mr. Hobson, indeed, has made the fundamental 
error of mistaking for “an endeavour to solve economic 
problems by direct appeal to the moral conduct of individual 
members,” the toil to stimulate effort towards the attain- 
ment of a time when social inequalities will no longer compel 
the Church to swerve aside from her own proper mission— 
the appeal to a persistent warfare against acquiescence in the 
dull drifting downward, which is always the tendency of 
unillumined human action. ‘The Church can never make 
social reform other than a bye-product ; never set as its end 
the comfort which Disraeli said the English people mistake 
for civilisation. It can never essay the conversion of a 
Camberwell into a Crewe: a place materialistic, dispirited, 
unsatisfied, a blasphemous orgie of desolation, into a place 
materialistic, careless, contented, a blasphemous orgie of 
complacency. Its function must always be to enkindle dis- 
content: alike in present squalor and future Millennium : 
perpetually to sting into hunger in every man “ something 
that was before the elements and owes no homage under 
the sun.” 

One last reflection is suggested in concluding this in- 
teresting and stimulating book. ‘The astonishing incon- 
gruities of life were never more clearly shown than in the 
present attitude of the English people towards men like its 
author. The heads of settlements like ‘Toynbee Hall or 
Mansfield House, devoting their lives to the enriching of 
the life of England, thinkers laboriously striving after a 
social creed which will “ secure for every man a man’s share 
of what goes on in life”—these are they who have most 
strenuously denounced the engineers of the present 
calamitous war, and mourned the madness of the people. 
That the long service they have given for the bettering of 
human life should count as nothing amongst those they seek 
to aid, dismally desirous of clubbing them to death as “ pro- 
Boers,” is but the repetition of commonplace wearisome in 
its persistence through the world’s history. ‘That they 
should be denounced as “ traitors” by a careless and cos- 
mopolitan society suffering, like Spain three hundred years 
ago, from influx of wealth suddenly acquired beyond the sea, 
is but for them a subject of congratulation. But that the 
mass of respectable public opinion, women, sane men, decent 
contented people, should gnash their teeth with every form 
of ferocious blasphemy upon those who are devoting their 
lives to make England a sweeter and cleaner place, and the 
lives of Englishmen more worth the living is, perhaps a sub- 
ject not unprovocative of astonishment and regret. Surely, 
as Carlyle said, God must needs laugh to behold the antics 
of his mannikins here below. 


C. F. G. M. 
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TWO PLAYS OF VILLIERS. 


Tne RevoLt and Tue Escape, By Villiers de L'Isle-Adam. 
Translated from tne French by Theresa Barclay. London: 
Duckworth and Co. 


Ir was an excellent thought to include something of 
Villiers de L’Isle-Adam in this series of Modern Plays, 
though the most characteristic part of his work is not 
dramatic, and even in that form I should call Axé/ or 
Morgane more truly representative of his genius than 
these two one-act pieces. But Villiers is still practically 
unread in England, and it is as well he should be intro- 
duced to the general reader by writings of which the 
merits are almost obvious and the length by no means 
discouraging. 

It isa pity that Mrs. Barclay, since she has thought 
it worth while to tell English readers a little about 
Villiers, has not indicated the general scope and ten- 
dencies of his work. That he was a ‘* Bohemian” 
matters exceedingly little to anyone. He has hardly 
been dead eleven years, and his place in French 
literature is not yet defined. It is easier to define 
his part in the intellectual struggles of his time. Villiers 
was, between the late sixties and the late eighties, 
by far the most powerful and the most persistent scourge 
of pseudo-scientific cant in France. His magnificent 
faculty of expression in virtue of which he may be 
called one of the boldest and the most legitimate 
novateurs of French prose; a rare humour which often 
affected the favourite method of Daniel Defoe, De 
Quincey, Poe, and Baudelaire-—mystification, vast, 
solemn, and circumstantial ; much observation, and a 
mind of metaphysical cast, fit to develop the superb 
experiment of Bouvard et Pécuchet with a new species 
of fiction whose real actors should be ideas—all these 
gifts he consecrated, in big works and little, to an 
almost invariable purpose. He stole irony from the 
arsenal of common sense and used it to disturb the 
self-complacency of those who, in the name of common 
sense, repeat the sterile catchwords which deny the 
soul. It is his ill-fortune that he was engaged in a 
task that appears wholly destructive; to himself, no 
doubt, he seemed the champion of a forlorn hope: in a 
generation which is witnessing the re-birth of idealism 
in literature, monotony and excessive emphasis will 
often irritate the readers of Villiers. 

Nevertheless, it is inconceivable that the author of 
L’Eve Future and Tribulat Bonhommet and the 
Histoires Insolites should be soon forgotten. Both 
La Révolte and L’Evasion have been played several 
times in Paris. Z’ Evasion (which was one of the first 
successes of MM. Antoine and Mévisto at the Théatre 
Libre) has, one would say, good acting qualities. The 
plot is very simple : an idyllic pair are nearly murdered 
on their wedding night by a poor devil of an escaped 
convict hiding in their house. He listens to their 
prattle, and has not the heart, though he has made 
short work of their old servant without hesitation. 
His pursuers arrive, and as he is led back to gaol he 
begins to feel that it is only now he is really escaping. 
The words of the Gospel, ‘‘ Lazare, veni foras!” are 
the key to this little piece. Mrs. Barclay has translated 
it accurately, though she has not been able to give 
quite the effect of the thieves’ slang in the original. 

. _ La Révolte is a much more important play—it can, 
indeed, well dispense with the artificial importance which 
Mrs. Barclay and others have given it by exaggerating 
its likeness to Zhe Doll's House. In Villiers’s work 
there are only two characters, a married couple, and 
the dramatic development is of the slightest. Elisabeth 
has been her husband’s book-keeper for years: he is a 
man of business who has no imagination and she is a 
woman of imagination who has a capacity for business. 
He can conceive no object worth living for but making 
money, and she is constrained to give her life to this 
object, The fundamental incompatibility, however, 


dawned on her a few days after a marriage which was 
not her choice, and she determined to regard her 
servitude as a ‘‘ social debt” to be discharged as soon 
as possible. Thanks to her energy and shrewdness, 
Félix doubles his fortune ; and on a certain evening, 
having given an account of her stewardship, Elisabeth 
tells her husband that she is leaving him. She 
goes forth—only to find that her caged life 
has destroyed the appetite for a freedom she 
believes slie has earned. She returns: the dulness 
of Félix wears the aspect of magnanimity, society 
is vindicated, and a martyrdom begins anew. I 
cannot see how Za Révolte can be considered a fore- 
runner of Ibsen’s play. In both cases a wife leaves 
home, and there the resemblance ends. To turn the 
French work into a feminist manifesto, to read it as a 
conjugal problem play, is to misunderstand Villiers 
entirely. The gulf between materialism and idealism 
is, here as elsewhere, his whole concern. If you 
must have a moral, it is surely ‘‘ Ceci tuera cela !” 
The familiar contact of beings incapable of compre- 
hending happiness in any other shape but that of 
success ends by poisoning their victims. Elisabeth 
cannot even make use of her freedom. 

This powerful little piece was first played in 1870, 
and prohibited by Government—probably from fear of 
offending Paris financiers rather than for any other 
reason. 

Mrs. Barclay’s version is competent ; but we miss 
the ease of the dialogue, and Félix is less convincing 
as a type of zmnocent mediocrity in the English. Some 
little touches are omitted, as that delightful cr7 du caur 
of the banker when, hearing his wife talk vaguely of 
seeking happiness in a distant country—in Sicily or 
Norway—he exclaims: ‘‘ Mais c’est Rodinson que tu me 
racontes la!” . . . Nor does she catch the cha- 
racteristic force of his ‘‘ mais je souffre beaucoup .. . 
positivement,” when he collapses, still bewildered, 
during Elisabeth’s absence. But in general it is a 
faithful rendering. 





F. Y. E. 





LOGIC AND COMMON SENSE. 


THE Use oF Worps IN REASONING. By Alfred Sidgwick 
London : Adam and Charles Black. 1901. 


WHETHER in the end it is better for a man to have 
taken Paley’s Evidences or Jevons’s Elementary Lessons 
in his Little-Go is a question not to be answered off- 
hand. Few things are more unpleasant than to lose 
one’s faith in divine reason ; but the human faculty has 
a practical value of its own, and if the Evidences are 
more pernicious for the moment, the Lessons work a 
deep and lingering mischief, and the antidotes are not 
so easily accessible. Nature sometimes provides its 
own remedies ; but where these fail, and considera- 
tions of money or business preclude a lengthy course of 
metaphysics, Mr. Sidgwick is admirable. 

His latest book, Zhe Use of Words in Reasoning, 
aims at the practical abolition of Formal Logic and the 
substitution (let us say) of clarified common sense with 
a dash of philosophy. The destructive part of the 
book is all that could be desired—indeed, a good deal 
more. To demonstrate the futility of Barbara, Darius, 
Sesostris, or whatever it is, and the rest of the heraldic 
monsters ; to expose the compound disjunctions of the 
assertoric copula, inferrible silliness, and the undistin- 
guished muddle, is with Mr. Sidgwick to a large 
extent a slaying of the slain. Still, the subject will 
bear repetition. 

The charges against Formal Logic are briefly 
these ; That it takes the words for the meaning, 
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partly by mistake and partly with the false idea 
of being ‘‘scientific” and dealing only with first 
principles. That it makes fictitious distinctions between 
the kinds of words, the kinds of propositions, and the 


kinds of syllogism, following grammar blindly and 


trying as far as possible to disregard the actual con- 
tinuity of mental processes. That it converts differ- 
ences of degree into differences of species, and 
pretends that propositions can be single, facts 
self-subsistent, and premisses intelligible without con- 
clusions. That it substitutes definite concepts and 
water-tight theories for the sketches and guesses of 
actual thinking, and, in general, takes a perverse 
pleasure in getting as far away from reality and 
utility as possible. The purpose of Logic, says Mr. 
Sidgwick, is to help one in distinguishing true and 
false reasoning. The text-books do nothing of the 
kind. Their stock-in-trade consists of ridiculous 
truisms or fallacies so childish that no one could ever 
think them, much less be deceived by them ; whereas 
in actual life bad reasoning is as common as 
air, and twice as subtle, and no truth of any 
mportance is reached without a long preamble 
of error. When the text-books say ‘‘A is A,” 
they forget ‘‘ the most important of all sources of error 
in reasoning, viz., our tendency to take ‘A’ as A too 
hastily” (p. 286). A class-name connotes the essence : 
precisely ; but what is the essence in this or that given 
case? ABCD is followed byabcd,andAX YZ 
is followed by a x yz; therefore A is the cause of a: 
possibly,—but is it? Every logical question is a ques- 
tion of fact, of the relevance of a particular principle to 
a particular set of circumstances. All judgments are 


applications of class-names, and the point at issue in 
every syllogism is whether, for the purpose of using the 
major premiss, the minor premiss gives the subject the 


right class-name. All men are mortal; Tithonus is a 
man ; therefore Tithonus—but clearly Tithonus is not 
a man in the sense intended. In short, a word without 
a meaning is not a word at all; but if once you intro- 
duce questions of meaning and context, Formal Logic 
is reduced to nonsense. 

The substance of these charges is grave enough 
in all conscience, and the only wonder is that Mr. 
Sidgwick should have seen fit to treat the formal 
logicians so tenderly as he has. It is seldom that he 
allows himself even so gentle a piece of irony as this : 

“ Apparently some formal logicians hold that ‘S is P’ isa 
different proposition from ‘It is true that S is P’; but 
whether dor would speak of inference from one of these to 


the other is a question which I do not remember to have 
seen answered” (p. 302). 


(The curious mistake in the English of the second 
clause is not by any means typical of the book as a 
whole.) Speaking generally, the exposition is too 
cautious, too indefinite, too circuitous, so that one is in 
danger of overlooking the completeness of the refuta- 
tion. The theme lends itself admirably to epigram- 
matic brevity, and a couple of biting sentences or a 
contemptuous veductio ad absurdum is mostly worth 
pages of laborious disquisition. 

Possibly I am mistaking the purpose of the book ; 
and certainly I should not like to say positively why it 
was written. The Preface informs us that ‘ the two 
chief purposes of this book will best be seen by con- 
sulting Part IV.; but after consulting Part IV., which 
consists of two chapters, called respectively ‘‘ The 
case against Formal Logic” and ‘‘ How Logic may be 
taught,” 1 am still in the dark. If Mr. Sidgwick is 
writing for formal logicians (examinors or examinees) 
most of the book is three times too long ; as it is he 
has the air of reasoning gently but persistently with 
Mr. Carveth Read. On page 14, in a note to the word 
Syllogism, we read, ‘‘this technicality is explained in 
the next chapter”; but the word ‘‘ inductive” is intro- 
duced on page 88 without comment, and many passages, 
such as the note on ‘‘equational syllogisms,” on 


page 72, and the discussion of the paralogism AAO, 
on pages 208 foll., or again the incidental use of such 
technicalities as ‘‘modals,” dictum de omni et nullo, 
‘‘ Euter’s diagrams,” ‘‘ undistributed,” or per accidens, 
and the frequent references to Bradley, Bosanquet, 
and, more particularly, Mill, presuppose at least a 
working acquaintance with the handbooks. 

The Use of Words in Reasoning cannot, and does not, 
claim to be a guide to Logic, nor yet a manual of logical 
teaching. At the most it is an introduction to the 
study of judgment and inference. But the reader 
with an intelligent interest in philosophy will find much 
included that he does not really want and not a little 
excluded that he would be glad to have. He will not 
be satisfied with the statement that : 


“the only conceivable aim of any kind of knowledge, 
whether common or scientific, is the power of dealing with 
concrete facts through ‘ wisdom after the event’” (p. 24)— 


or the notion of Logic asa study the function of which 
is— 


“to help common sense ir cases where (time being avail- 
able tor deliberation) common sense comes to a difficulty, a 
doubt, or a difference of opinion which it wants removed ” 
(p. 56)— 


or again with the awkward conception of Nature as a 
large bundle of facts and science as a small bundle of 
truths exemplified on page 102. He will be surprised 
at the casual introduction of the question of Essence on 
pages 103 and 117, and of the notion of Continuity 
(between cause and effect) on page 104, and still more 
surprised to find neither of these matters treated in any 
detail. He will find many sections, such as Chapter IX., 
‘* Kinds of name or term,” toa large extent superfluous, 
and many others, such as Chapter VIII., ‘‘ The pro- 
gress of knowledge,” and Chapter X., ‘‘ Kinds of 
assertion,” hazy and inconclusive ; and if he knows, 
as he should, the same author’s Process of Argument 
he will wonder why so many questions which were 
discussed incisively and even brilliantly there should 
be rehandled eight years later at greater length and 
with far less force. 

The omissions from the book are more striking 
than its redundancies. The treatment, for instance, of 
the difference between instinct and reason (deliberate 
inference and the ‘‘simple contiguous process”), or 
of the inseparable connection between induction and 
deduction, is very perfunctory ; and the ‘‘ suggested 
identification of judgment and reasoning” (p. 125) is 
hardly morethanmentioned. Thereis practically nothing 
about mathematical reasoning, symbolic logic, the theory 
of probability, or the quantitative relation between 
cause and effect. Each of these topics might, I think, 
have been included with advantage. Above all (seeing 
that this is, in fact, the basis of the whole treatise) the 
notion of Continuity (Potentiality) in Thought and in 
Nature, which is the main stumbling-block of Formal 
Logic and the distinguishing feature of modern inquiry 
should have been brought to the front throughout and 
developed at every opportunity. 

In fact, Mr. Sidgwick seems to have made the 
mistake of appealing to the formal logicians on 
their own ground, and slurring over anything that 
would offend them or that they would not be able to 
understand. But if Zhe Use of Words in Reasoning 
is to this extent on the whole inferior to the Process of 
Argument, it has, needless to say, many striking 
merits. As I agree so entirely with the main thesis of 
the book, I have been led, perhaps, to insist somewhat 
too much on the apparent defects of the exposition. 
Many things are excellently put; for instance, the 
title of s. 22, ‘‘ Judgment as Process and as Instru- 
ment,” the “translation ” of ‘‘ abstract” as ‘‘ vague” 
on page 31, ‘‘previous knowledge is reasoning 
power ” (p. gg), ‘‘a syllogism is a judgment 
(the conclusion) expanded so that the two disputable 
elements in it shall lie open to inspection” (p. 82). 
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The following statement of the real usefulness of the 
syllogistic conception of argument could not easily be 
improved : 


“Instead of supplying us with a model to which all our 
arguments ought as much as possible to conform, it reminds 
us of the danger to which our arguments are liable just in 
proportion to th+ir appearance of conforming to the simple 
syllogistic type” (pp. 74-5). 

One can only regret that these terse and pointed 
sayings are not more often substituted for whole pages 
of abstract (z.e., vague) discussion ; and—as a last 
cavil—that examples are so infrequently used. A 
story taken from Mr. Bosanquet, who took it from 
Thackeray, is made to serve twice (pp. 128 and 289) 
as an instance of the rare cases in which the premisses 
occur independently of the conclusion in actual expe- 
rience. (I cannot find a reference to these cases in the 
index, which seems to be a somewhat uninspired perfor- 
mance.) Very often a neat example would have saved 
much ink and paper ; and the reader will sigh for more 
of such delicate questions as that which relates (p. 206) 
to the change which would take place in the meaning 
of the term ‘‘ sovereign,” if gold were liable to go bad 
in hot weather. 
mm. F. ¢. 





READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF DANTE. 


READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF DanTE. By the Hon. Wm. 
Warren Vernon (Accademico correspondente della Crusca, 
Cav. di SS. Maurizio e Lazzaro in Italy, and Kt. of the 
R. Order of St. Olaf in Norway). With anintroduction by the 
Bp. of Ripon. Two volumes. London: Macmillan and Co. ; 
New York: The Macmillan Company. {1 ts. 


Tue indolent Dante student owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Warren Vernon for his Readings. He has. only to open 
this volume and he will find ready to hand, gathered under 
every verse, an admirable literal translation, copious 
verbal, and explanatory notes, and a collection of extracts 
from what every commentator has said about it. Not a 
one-sided statement of the writer’s views and of such as 
favour them, but the other side is quoted too, and the 
indolent student can form his judgment without rising from 
his chair for a book of reference. We who have laboured 
to climb the mountain-side with many an arduous struggle 
and many a humiliating fall may perhaps be biassed by 
envy of those for whom this facile funicular is provided, 
but we cannot withhold the warning that what is so easily 
acquired may probably not be duly appreciated or pro- 
longedly retained. Is not a toilsome and even wearying 
path of study necessary to bring us into harmony with the 
mind of the stern, uncompromising poet ? Are not the 
doubts and jangles over recondite meanings, the puzzle and 
controversy over the identification of the subjects of his 
verse, inseparable from the right apprehension of it ? 

On the other hand, since Mr. Frederic Harrison has pro- 
nounced that Dante’s great poem is to be the Bible of the 
future, a wide door is obviously opened for its students, and 
there must be an ever-increasing crowd of persons who will 
need to know it well without the possibility of finding time 
for individual research. For all such Mr. Vernon is an 
ideal guide. First, as the inheritor of his father’s Dante 
enthusiasm—to the manner born. And then as gifted with 
a critical mind, clear and usually unbiassed judgment, and 
with cultured leisure in which to elaborate and sublimate 
all the multifarious processes of his gigantic task. 

His work is not open to the reproach which has been 
wisely flung at many commentators of stirring up puddles 
in clear water : 

“O tu che hai preso Dante a commentare 


Io non so dir se bene 0 male hai fatto— 
A voler que! che ¢ chiaro intorbidire.” 


On the contrary, it filters the puddles which others have 
stirred up to puzzle the learner, and gives him instead a 
crystal fount to draw from. A further help it also supplies 
him in the sixteen-page list of references to mostly authentic 
writers whose works will supply food for more profound 
study if he have the time and capacity for pursuing it. 
Moreover, this sybarite style of study comports better 
with the Paradiso than with either of the other Cantiche. 
Pains and penalties, strifes and agonising emotions, wail- 
ings and waitings, are past, and it is meet that the student 
should be enabled to glide easily and pleasurably into that 
region where he is to find (as Swinburne expressed it in the 
Scnnet he wrote for the Beatrice Celebration at this 
reviewer's request) : 
“Dante sole standing on the heavenward height. 
‘ ; . - Heaven and hell 
Kept silence, and the illimitable light 
Of all the stars was darkness in his sight 
Whose eyes beheld her eyes again . .” 
words which have power to paint an unfading image on the 
imagination. In this region, as Mr. Vernon well expresses 
it, 
“ Perfect love in its highest and purest manifestations is 
pictured by a pencil wielded with exquisite grace and 


power, while at the same time the great and good actions of 
man are not forgotten.” 


And truly this must have been the most congenial of all his 
compositions to a poet who declared to “ Amore” that ne 
was 
“ . ,.. in signoria della mia vita.” 
Nevertheless, as Mr. Vernon points out, the Paradiso 
is the least studied of all the three divisions, and for this 
various causes have been devised, but to us it appears to 
arise simply from the fact that men who have earnestness 
enough to study Dante’s Vision at all, naturally like to begin 
at the beginning, and when they have worked their way 
through the rough paths of Hell and Purgatory the time 
they could afford to such researches is exhausted, and the 
study has to be laid aside. But if any comparison can be 
set up, the Paradiso is in itself by far the most attractive 
Cantica : 
“Nowhere else,” says our author, ‘can be found such 
pictures of great and good men made perfect, nowhere can 


the gentlest as well as noblest of human aspirations be 
seen in so many and so varied forms.” 


Mr. Vernon has been fortunate in securing some of 
the best English Dantists to write introductions—which are 
at the same time reviews—of each of his volumes; the 
present one is by the Bishop of Ripon, and in the course of 
it he happily styles the Paradiso “the Holy of Holies 
of the Divine Comedy.” But is not the graceful playful- 
ness with which Dante personifies qualities in all his Son- 
nets and Canzoni, and the epigrammatic involution of 
their phrases, evidence that he is not so entirely, as his 
lordship seems to think, “lacking in humour,” a quality 
for the exercise of which the record of the earlier parts of 
his awful Vision afforded no scope ? 

Besides this introduction, Mr. Vernon supplies a pre- 
face and a “ Preliminary Chapter” of his own; the latter 
gives a synopsis of the cosmography of Dante, most useful 
for following his intricate and perplexing wanderings, which 
are further condensed into an “Itinerary” running 
through fourteen pages. All this is very carefully done, 
but there seems to us a little want of insight in two of its 
appreciations. The first points out that 

“In most works of travel. . . . the persons of explorers 

are minified or effaced before the vast pictures which they 

unroll before our eyes. But the Divine Comedy is Dante 
himself . ... he is scarcely absent in” [? from] “a single 
line. He compels us to feel the full force of his wonder- 
ments and of his terrors, his emotions of pity as well as his 
moments of indignation and wrath Were once his 
resence removed, on an instant the illusive image which 
had kept our hearts and minds in subjection would vanish 
likewise.” 
But is it possible to make any such comparison betwee 
a record of real travel and the imaginative description of 
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supposed vision ? The travel-writer records events ex- 
ternal to himself, the writer of an imaginary vision must 
perforce identify himself with all the impressions he seeks 
to convey to his readers. 

The second is conveyed in the following sentence : 

“There is one quality that he” (Dante) “exhibits in 
himself which is in singular contrast to the character tradi- 
tion gives him of having fought as a brave soldier at 

Campaldino, and that is his pusillanimity(if the expression is 

not too strong)whilst a Helland Purgatory. 

He is always afraid; he is continually relating his fears. 

He clutches hold of Virgil in frantic terror, he hides himself 

behind his shoulders.” 

But does not this passage also treat the narrative too 
much in the light of a tale of actual travel ? Surely these 
simulations of consternation are artificial touches put in for 
the mere sake of conveying a due sense of the dread quality 
of the scenes described. The poet demeans his proud 
nature, and allows it to seem terrified in order to make it 
to be felt how beyond all human experience they were. The 
fact that he who did not flinch at Campaldino quailed 
before Malebolge does not imply that he himself felt any 
unworthy fear, but that he wanted to make afraid of Divine 
wrath those for whom he was writing. He laid down that 
the object of the book was to remove men from the misery 
of sin, and to guide them to a state of happiness, and in 
the passages alluded to he seems to have adopted the 
method of the Apostle—knowing the terrors of the Lord 
we persuade men. It must be confessed, however, that 
this power of assuming a zaif belief in the reality of the 
incidents of the Vision, as if it were really an experience, 
and not, as it is, a creation, gives great interest to the re- 
marks of commentators who acquire it, and they mostly do. 
Fully imbued with the knowledge that it is all pure imagina- 
tion, it is difficult to realise how they can stop to calculate, 
e.g., how many miles Dante and Beatrice traversed in pass- 
ing from the “Sphere of Fire” to the “ Heaven of the 
Moon”; to discuss how long each stage of the subsequent 
journeyings occupied ; or adopt such sentences as, “ These 
words having left Dante in great perplexity . . . Beatrice 
by her intuitive knowledge divines his thoughts and dispels 
them.” 

We have spoken of the general fairness of Mr. Vernon’s 
tone, but, of course, it could not be but that the Protestant 
habit of mind should here and there warp his mode of. 
rendering, and (as I., 214) he gets mystified over religious 
questions and thinks to give lessons in theology to “the 
Schoolmen.” One place in which this educational want 
of unison with Dante’s Catholic mind tells the most detri- 
mentally is in the grand scene in Canto XXIV. when St. 
Peter puts Dante through his paces and requires him to 
give an account of the faith that is in him; our translator 
naturally misses the point that Dante’s simple answers 
splendidly establish his unswerving Catholicity, which some 
modern writers have absurdly attempted to minimise, for it 
is here apparent that any Christianity outside the teaching 
of Rome had no existence in his mind. 

In the same way, while we have spoken of the general 
excellence of Mr. Vernon’s translation, we have occasionally 
to take exception to a word or two, and instances occur in 
this same Canto; in line 56 he makes Beatrice on Dante 
looking towards her for guidance, give him “ prompt sig- 
nals” ; the word “ sembianze” in the original hardly war- 
ranting such inartistic energy. And why in line 118 render 
“ ultime fronde” (the last leaves) by “topmost branches”? 
The press corrections appear to have been very carefully 
attended to, yet a few strange slips have escaped notice, 
such as (p. xxxi.) “ Roméo,” which requires no accent, but 
if any is put it needs must be a grave one ; and on the same 
page, “ Provenge.” 

There can only be suggested one thing to make this 
most useful work more complete, and that is that the 
translation which follows each ¢erzina should be in metre. 
Mr. Vernon’s prose rendering, however delicate, comes 
with a jarring note after the melodious measure of the 
Italian. To indite a line for line translation, which 
should also be a word for word rendering, is a task of 
considerable, but not insuperable, difficulty, especially if 


the unneeded trammels of rime were discarded. At pre- 
sent we have wo prose translations. First an amplified 
one telling the reader what to expect in the coming ¢erzina, 
and then following that zerzina another literal but still 
prosé translation. If this second rendering were in blank 
verse the present sense of sameness and repetition would 
be obviated, and the ensemble made more pleasant and har- 
monious. 

The index supplies a welcome addition to the useful 
ness of the book, but the great labour lavished on the 
eleven columns of “Similes” is well nigh frustrated by 
want of alphabetical order, and the numerous page- 
numbers ranged under such headings as “ Beatrice,” 
“Diana,” “The Sun,” &c., absorbing infinite patience in 
the collection are of little use to the searcher for want of 
distinguishing particulars. 


R. H. B. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A gramueting. B 


W. Jj. Stillman, 
LL.D. Volumes I.,1I. London: Grant } 


ichards. 24s. 


THERE is a certain dignity and even pathos in this book, 
which imparts to it a distinct charm that makes it well 
worth the reading of all young journalists, if only on account 
of the picture it gives of the patience and perseverance 
needed to overcome the many difficulties that present them- 
selves at every turn in the path of the conscientious news- 
paper correspondent. 

Born seventy-two years ago in the United States, Mr. 
Stillman has devoted the best part of his life to the prcfes- 
sion he honours, and in his “ Autobiography” he frankly 
admits that fortune did not always smile upon him, and that 
his life, like that of most members of his profession, has been 
one of struggle to keep up appearances on a small income. 
It was perhaps a greater mishap to Mr. Stillman 
than even lack of fortune, that he belonged by 
birth to one of those many narrow-minded sects which 
abound in America—the Seventh Day Baptists — that 
has, no doubt, produced admirable men and women, 
but which inculcates in its members a restricted way 
of contemplating life that ill prepares them for judging 
with impartiality the creeds and mcdes of other people. 
Thus Mr. Stillman, in whom the artistic instinct was suffi- 
ciently developed and cultivated to make a fair painter, 
and whose mental horizon extended vastly as he advanced 
in life, was never quite able to judge the Latin races other- 
wise than through puritanical spectacles. He tried hard to 
do so, but was rarely in sympathy or touch with the Italians, 
whose political interests he represented so far as England is 
concerned for some years as the Times correspondent in 
Rome. 

He had the great advantage, on his arrival in England 
in 1870, of forming the acquaintance and of winning the 
affectionate friendship of many prominent men, of Ruskin, 
S. C. Hall, the Brownings, the Rossettis, and a host of others, 
who held out to him the hand of fellowship and assisted 
him’ to make for himself an eminent position in English 
journalism. His first appearance in the Eternal City was as 
Consul during the last years of the Pontificate of Pius IX., 
but whether as Consul or correspondent, he could not forego 
his innate prejudices or feel the slightest sympathy with 
the Rome of the Papacy, that Rome which, with all its 
faults, retained until 1870 so much of the poetry 
of the past, and which then passed away for ever, 
and which those who can remember it can never 
think of without a sigh of regret. He entertained, 
however, a high opinion of good Pope Pius IX., and 
bears witness that he “loved his people and was personally 
and generally beloved by them.” His sketch of the kindly 
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humour-loving Pontiff is very charming, and there is much 
truth in his equally excellent word-picture of Antonelli, but 
Mr. Stillman falls into the common error of translating 
beauté du diable as signifying something akin to diabolical, 
and attributes it to Antonelli, who occasionally could 
assume a very Satanic expression, but who certainly never 
possessed the pink and white freshness which the French 
mean by the expression, 7.¢., that sort of sensuous youthful 
beauty and allurement with which his Satanic Majesty 
tempted St. Anthony. There was no such charm in the 
sallow darksomeness of Pius IX.’s famous Premier. 

“ Of the dead we should say no harm,” and Mr. Stillman 
would have served the interests of good taste by being a 
trifle more reticent when speaking of his enemy, the cele- 
brated Sharlotte Cushman, as one of those “ dangerous 
members of society, a strong-willed and large-brained woman 
without a vestige of principle, utterly unscrupulous and 
selfish.” The writer of this review in his youth knew the 
lady well, and can assert with confidence that she possessed 
a kindly heart and often assisted, and most unselfishly, 
many struggling members of her profession. However, 
Mr. Stillman is a good hater, and sincerity is rare enough in 
these days to make the evidence of it welcome, even when 
its expression is the frank detestation of a woman, now 
thirty years dead, and only remembered as a fine actress 
who influenced her art in America for the good. There is, 
however, no half measure with Mr. Stillman. As he abso- 
lutely loathed Charlotte Cushman, so he loved Christina 
Rossetti. In the one he could see no good, in the other no 
evil. 

When, after the death of the amiable Shakespeare 
Wood, Mr. Stillman was appointed by the authorities in 
Printing House-square to represent them in the Eternal 
City, he fell much under the influence of Signor Crispi, and 
converted the great organ he served into a somewhat toc 
pronounced reflection of the views of one who had wn- 
doubted talent and force of character, but whose influence 
cn Italian politics was rather baneful than otherwise. 
During the Conclave which resulted in the election of 
Leo XIIL., Crispi undoubtedly contrived to help the Italian 
Government through a shoal of difficulties, which ied many 
to hope that his subsequent career would be marked by 
moderation, but he allowed himself to be led away by the 
mysterious Association of which he was a Brother, and 
embarking on a furiously anti-Clerical policy which 
deepened the breach between the State and the Church, and 
widened the doors for the better admission of Socialism 
and Anarchy. By secularising the Opere Pie, or charitable 
institutions, he ruined many otherwise flourishing hospitals 
and charities, and by his ill-judged patronage of the 
Giordano Bruno demonstration gave unnecessary offence to 
the Vatican and encouraged disorderly scenes in which the 
students of Rome, in imitation of the Parisians during the 
worst period of the Reign of Terror, committed some ugly 
excesses. ‘The Campo de’ Fiori resounded to the strains of 
Carducci Hymn in praise of Satan, and the worst elements 
of Italian society received from official quarters an impetus 
to demonstrate on all possible occasions, and frequently on 
none at all. Signor Crispi’s foreign policy, too, was 
none tvo happy, and at the present day Italy attributes to 
it her financial embarrassments. Verily Mr. Stillman’s idol 
had feet of clay! If Mr. Stillman will but look back upon 
that Italy which some of us still remember, the Italy that 
preceded the Unification, and which retained many of the 
traditions of her great past, which, while detesting priest- 
cralt, was still profoundly attached to her national religion, 
he must see that this old-fashioned Italy produced great 
men, great patriots, great writers, artists, sculptors, and com- 
posers, and that her people were the most courteous and 
well-mannered in Europe. Where are now the Italians who 
can compare with Gioberti, Rosmini, Silvio Pellico, Guilio 
Carcano, Cavour, Arrivabene, Gonfalonieri, Beati, Ruffini, 
Manzoui, Cesare Cantii; Porziano, D’Azeglio, Canova, 
Leopardi, Frascheri, Rossini, Verdi, and others, far too 
numerous to mention, whose hearts vibrated with patriotism, 
and who dreamt of a noble and united Italy that should 


stand at the head of civilisation and continue to teach the 
nations those lessons in all that elevates mankind which 
she imparted in her illustrious past, even when disunited and 
trodden under the heel of the foreigner. 


“The conduct of the Italian factions and politicians’ 
says Mr. Stillman, ‘during the two years of the second 
Ministry of Crispi, the internecine war of intrigues to which 
the King lent a negative but effectual assent, and which 
ended in the disaster of Adowah, showed me that the 
Italian commonwealth is incurably infected with political 
intriquers, and that though the State may endure, even as a 
constitutional Monarchy, for years, the restoration ot civic 
vitality to it is only to be hoped for under the condition of a 
moral renovation, to which the Roman Catholic Church is 
an insurmountable obstacle, because the Church itself has 
become infected with the cisease of the State—the passion of 
personal power, carried to the fever point of utter disregard 
of the general good. The liberty which the extreme party in 
Italian politics agitates for is only license,and, with the excep- 
tion of a few amiable and impracticable enthusiasts in the 
extreme Left and a few honest and patriotic conservators of 
the larger liberties towards the Right, there are nothing but 
self-seekers and corrupt politicians in the State. During 
the years of my residence in Italy, the strengthening con- 
viction of these facts has dampened my early enthusiasms 
for its political progress and my faith in its future, and 
before retiring at the limits of effective service from a 
position into which I had entered with sympathy, I had 
buried all my illusions of a great Italian future as I had 
those of a healthy Greek future. My profound conviction is 
that until a great moral reform shall break out and awaken 
the ruling classes, and especially the Church, to the recogni- 
tion of the necessity of a vital, growing morality in the 
State, there will be no new Italy.” 


Less optimistic than Mr. Stillman, the writer of this 
review still believes in the genius of Italy, and feels con- 
vinced that one day a leader will appear who shall help her 
to recover those moral qualities, the less of which the author 
of this interesting autobiography so sincerely deplores. 


RicHARD DAVEY. 





SAVONAROLA. 


GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA, By E.L.S. Horsburgh. London ; 

Methuen. Little Biographies. 3s. 6d. 
Tue life of Girolamo Savonarola must always present 
a problem or a drama of profoundest interest, as it is 
viewed in the light of critical research or of sympa- 
thetic insight. In this dainty volume, one of Methuen’s 
series of Little Biographies, Mr. Horsburgh has 
adopted the modern mode of treatment, with conse- 
quent advantages and limitations: his study of the 
great Florentine reformer is accurate and well-propor- 
tioned, too attentive to the verdicts of others to be 
wholly convincing in its own, and clear in part by 
reason of its lack of colour. The author summarises 
his own method in few words: 


“Savonarola was so closely identified with the life of 
Florence on all its sides that he stands out as the centre 
around which all discords gathered. In the tragedy which 
was enacting his place was of necessity that of the hero. 
But in the tragedies of life the true point of interest is not 
the individual, but the contention of opposing circum- 
stances of which he is the sport and puppet.” 


Accordingly, we find Mr. Horsburgh at his best 
in the chapters dealing with the influences of the 
Renaissance and the political condition of Italy in 
Savonarola’s day, where he sketches in a complicated 
situation with admirable lucidity. He indicates well 
the tragic irony by which Savonarola, in his quest for 
moral reform and spiritual perfection, was placed in 
antagonism to whatever national spirit Italy possessed, 
while the principles of unity and patriotism found 
their champion in Alexander VI. The divisions within 
Florence itself in the perilous brilliancy of the Mediceai. 
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rule, and during the strange interlude of the divinely- 
announced and very earthly French invasion, are well 
given, though with inevitable brevity. Mr. Horsburgh 
is not inclined to regard the spiritual awakening of 
the Florentines as much more than a phase of that 
popular turbulence which later turned against the 
idolised friar. ‘*It was, indeed,” he observes 
trenchantly, ‘‘much the same spirit of excitement 
which led now to the burning of the Vanities, and 
later to the burning of Savonarola.” At the same 
time he gives a good account of the actual 
reforms, moral and political, which were carried 
out under the inspiration and direction of Fra 
Girolamo. If we miss anything in the picture, it is 
just the heroic figure which should detach itself boldly 
from the carefully wrought-out background. It is 
difficult to give the impression of Savonarola in work 
quite so restrained and moderate, since the very essence 
of the man was that zeal which burned in him as the 
fire of God. Mr. Horsburgh is anxious to reduce even 
Alexander VI. tohuman proportions, and to show, no 
doubt justly, that he was actuated in his campaign 
against Savonarola by no monstrous malignity, but 
by very comprehensible political motives. And in the 
same spirit he weighs his hero's achievements 
and failures, his wisdom and error, till we 
begin to question what it was in the man 
which so stamped itself on his age and kindled 
in the souls of many that light which, as he him- 
self claimed, his enemies should not put out. It 
would, however, be unreasonable to demand in a book 
of this nature a close study of this saint thwarted by 
the statesman and statesman misled by the saint, The 
little biography admirably fulfils its purpose and offers 
an interesting and concise account to those who do not 
care to go back to the larger works of Villari or Lucas 
orto the old-world pages of Burlamacchi. The dis- 
puted points in Savonarola’s life are thoughtfully dealt 
with by Mr. Horsburgh, and there can be little doubt 
ef the justice of his final conclusion, in which he 
upholds Savonarola as essentially Catholic and, in 
spite of the claim of Luther, no herald of Protestant 
revolt against the Church, though he died in protest 
against its corruptions] 


D. G. McC. 





ALFRED’S ABBEYS 
ALFRED THE GREAT AND HIS ABBEYS OF HyDE, ATHELNEY, 
AND SHAFTESBURY. By J. Charles Wall, Author ot “ The 
Tombs of the Kings of England,’ *‘ The Monastic Church ot 
Lastingham,” &c. With a Preface by the Very Rev. G. W. 
Kitchen, D.D., F.S.A., Dean of Durham, London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternuster-row, E.C. 1900. 
THERE is little to be said about this piece of pains- 
taking antiquarianism. Its style is unattractive, and 
we confess we have found it rather dull. We are glad 
to discover nothing about Alfred’s foundation of Oxtord, 
but the author has not escaped altogether the dis- 
torting influence of the Alfredian cycle of legend. We 
find him treating quite solemnly the story of S. 
Grimbald’s teaching Divinity at Oxford. No one 
should have essayed to write a book on Alfred without 
consulting Mr. Parker's Larly History of Oxford 
when he would have discovered that the Grimbald 
legend has no better origin than Camden’s tamperings 
with the Hyde Abbey Chronicles, as the Alfredian 
legend rests for the most part upon the same writer's 
insertions in Asser Menevensis. But we must be 
thankful for small mercies. It is something to have 
got a more or less popular book which does not 
explicitly make Alfred the founder of Oxford, though 
it still makes the University as old as Alfred. 


FICTION. 


EveLyn INNEs. By George Moore. Popular Edition. London 
ft. Fisher Unwin. 6d. 


SIstER Teresa. By George Moore. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 


Tue Innertrors. By Joseph Conrad and Ford M. Hueffer. 
London: Heinemann. 6s, 


CINDERELLA. By S. R. Crockett. London: Clarke aud Co. 6s. 


Sister Teresa, ‘‘George Moore’s great new novel,” 
as it is called on the wrapper, consists of the final 
chapters in the life of Evelyn Innes. With its publi- 
cation and the simultaneous publication of a cheap 
edition of Evelyn IJnnes in its amended form, we 
have an opportunity of judging in its entirety one of 
the most ambitious bits of work that Mr. Moore has 
ever attempted. The history of Evelyn Innes is a 
study of the artistic temperament, at first under the 
influence of a sensual passion for life and then 
under the influence of the passion of renuncia- 
tion. The girl who, to get the chance of an 
artistic career, runs away from the house of her father 
and goes to Paris as the mistress of the worldiy Sir 
Owen Asher, learns from a new lover, necessary for 
her creation of Isolde, ‘a more spiritual view of exist- 
ence, and realising that she cannot remain chaste on 
the operatic stage, leaves it for a convent. Evelyn 
Innes, it may be remembered, carried this story up to 
the point when, in the height of a great career, the 
sense of sin became too strong for her to stifle. Svs¢er 
Teresa describes the struggle to renounce the world, 
with its ups and downs of spiritual triumph and inevit- 
able reactions. 

Credit is due to Mr. Moore for attempting a great 
task and treating his subject with his usual sincerity 
and simplicity. We do not like his methods, and we 
do not feel that he has the power to express his ideas 
in flesh and blood, but we must confess to being 
greatly interested by Sister Teresa, in spite of its 
prolix descriptions of the trivial details of convent life, 
as Wwe were interested by the earlier volume of 
the story two years ago. Mr. Moore does not 
arouse us by a great moral attitude towards life, 
by deep enthusiasms, or by strong sympathies, but he 
engages our attention by an unfailing and child-like 
curiosity. In the history of Evelyn Innes, absurdly 
long as it is, we are entertained by this quality, as we 
were in Ls¢her Waters, half in amusement, half in sym- 
pathetic admiration, up to the very end. Besides this, 
even if Mr. Moore cannot realise his characters for our 
benefit, he writes some interesting and suggestive 
notes about them. He is never enthralling, but he is 
never quite dull. 

There is littlein Zhe /nheriturs except the occasional 
turn of a phrase that recalls the author of the most 
brilliant novel published within the last two years. 
Mr. Joseph Conrad has collaborated with Mr. Ford M. 
Huetfer in writing ‘‘an extravagant story,” with the 
result that the two writers have obviously enjoyed 
themselves and that a certain type of reader, chiefly 
the writing type, will be entertained also ; but it is not 
the kind of book that makes, mars, or in any way 
affects, reputations. Perhaps we were not quite accu- 
rate when we said that we saw little of the author of 
Lord Jim in his book, in which the humour is often 
extremely subtle and elusive—too much so, we feel, for 
a work that is planned as a farce, and in which the 
psychological interest predominates, in spite, we cannot 
help thinking, of the authors’ intentions. The real truth 
is that the artist is not quite at home in his medium, 
and that collaboration is more than usually destructive 
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of unity in Zhe /nheritors. The idea of The Jnheritors 
is of a new unmoral race—Fourth Dimensionists—who 
are to inhabit the earth, using the altruistic morals of 
the present inhabitants to further their downfall. It is 
a vehicle for much interesting satire of contemporary 
politics and some amusing studies of types, the jour- 
ualists being especially good. It is distinctly a book to 
be read. 

The exaltation of the humble and the downfall of 
the mighty is a moving theme and makes Cinderella 
the favourite nursery story. Mr. Crockett uses it with 
effect in his story of Hester Stirling. When she is 
still a little girl, living with her grandmother and occa- 
sionally visited by unkind cousins, her father, who has 
left his home in consequence of a family quarrel, visits 
her, but she does not believe in him, ‘* Because my 
real father is to come in a coach and six when all my 
cousins are here, and take Granny and me and Megsy 
away right before them. He is to sit on the box and 
me beside him, and I will wave my hand and say, ‘ The 
grieve’s cart will be round for you in half an hour! 
Sorry you can’t come with us! Good-bye!’” This is 
the true spirit of the old story, and on the whole, in 
spite of much sentimentality and some cloying and 
unwholesome love scenes, Mr. Crockett realises this 
spirit throughout a well-constructed and interesting 
tale. 


L. R. F. O. 


THe LAND oF COCKAYNE 


(ti Parse pi CuccaGna). By 
Matilde Serao. 


London: William Heinemann. 1900. 


MATILDE SERAO has great gifts; perhaps the greatest 
—she is simpatica. To translate this quality into an 
English epithet baffles my vocabulary, but it amounts 
to this, that we like Matilde Serao in her writings. 
Also, she is well informed in a certain sphere, and 
within that sphere her books move. Out of the fulness 
of the memory, the imagination, the observation, the 
heart, does the true modern novelist’s mouth 
speak. Who loves Naples will find what he loves 
in Naples happily seized, and his curiosity in the 
Siren City nourished and yet continued. The 
confessors of the Decalogue of British respectability 
are horrified at every turn in these narrow streets and 
precipitous long stairways. The Neapolitan breaks 
the first Commandment—cleanliness. He thinks the 
rich foreigner fair game to cheat and pilfer from ; he 
loves his family better than his horse; his taste is 
gaudy ; his religion glaringly foreign in colour to a 
northern paganism. Such travellers might learn much 
from Matilde Serao. All her writing is generous and 
human with the pathos and interest of lives so squalid 
(part with a voluntary and part with a quasi- 
fatal squalor) in such supreme natural beauty 
of site and scene. She knows the art of depicting 
atmosphere by descriptions broadly and __ thickly 
laid on, and yet seldom excessive; for the human 
appositeness is never wantiug which, as Newman says, 
lends a moral dignity to natural scenery. She knows 
the art, too, of handling a great number of characters 
so that each individuality is thoroughly developed, each 
is typical, and all together, as the threads of the plot 
are gathered and relaxed in incident, represent in 
epitome the strangely stratified mass of men and 
women which is Naples. In her technique she has 
learned some lessons of Zola (unless it is in both the 
instinctive teaching of race), and yet she is truly Italian 
‘n the leisurely movement, plumpness of phrase, de- 
lighted discursiveness, which basks in the music of its 
Own voice uttering the natural profusion of the language. 
Jewess again in the dominant moral purpose of the 


book—for, in fact, you may say that Paese di Cuccagna 
is a tract against the lottery; and yet she never (say, 
like Charles Reade) preaches intolerably for pages 
together. It is the matter of ZTernu Seccu (one of her 
best short stories —and in that form she is perhaps 
even happier than in a novel of large plan) retold in 
wider application. We are shown the working of the 
Lotto in every shelf of society, from the old mad 
Marchese Cavalcanti, starving himself, killing his 
daughter, robbing his faithful servant to screw journey 
money for yet one more stage towards a retreating 
Eldorado—to the crippled bootblack staking his scanty 
halfpenny earnings on the /ernv never realised. Money- 
lender ruined, tradesman ruined, nobleman ruined, 
lottery keeper ruined—and these are not all; disgrace 
to man and misery to woman, among high and low: 
perhaps it is the tract which makes the catastrophe so 
universal, so unredeemed at the expense of pure 
literary canons. However, its faults no less than its 
virtues will endear the book to the British public. 

Not the least pleasing feature in Matilde Serao is 
the frank femininity of her work ; there is no carefully 
trousered cynicism or boasting. She never quits the 
woman's point of view. Her hero, Doctor Antonio 
Amati, is a woman’s hero, a ‘‘strong man”; her 
heroine a woman’s heroine, Bianca Maria Cavalcanti, 
a ‘*weak woman.” Suchcandour gives real unity and 
consistency to the work. 

There are queer sinister figures in the dramatis 
persone, especially the seedy crew of Cabalists who 
catch their assés¢/to (medium) and imprison him, kid- 
napped in mid-Naples, for days till he shall disgorge 
his mystical communications concerning the five 
numbers to be drawn next Saturday. No stranger or 
more unsavoury personage ‘than the unfrocked priest 
whose ultimate haven from the disaster which strikes 
the whole gang is given in this passage : 


‘“T have taken the great decision once tor all.’ 

“What are you referring to?” asked Don Crescenzio, 
much astonished. 

“ To-morrow I am gvuing to accept the offer the Evangelical 
Society has made me. I will become a Protestant pastor.” 

“Oh, God!” said the lottery keeper, astonished above 
measure. 

“As you say,” said the other, gulping as if he could 
hardly swallow. 

‘And you will give up our religion ?” 

“1 am leaving it through hunger.” 

“ And that other—— Do you believe in it ?” 

“ No, I do not.” 


Which, together with more that tollows, may be 
commended to the patronesses of Protestant missions 
in Naples as the testimony of a religious indifferent. 
As for this translation, it is an anonymous and 
rather unscholarly piece of work. The richness and 
ease of the original style reappear in jejune and often 
slipshod English. I have picked random pages for a 
specimen in detail: c.g., on page 125, ‘‘ She was dis- 
trait,” which is neither English nor French ; Perhaps 


you don’t wish to tell it? for Forse non vuoi dirla? and 


again, / expect to hear it from you for Lo laspetto da te 
questa rivelasione! These last are downright disguises 
of the meaning ; so is waving her hand for facendo un 
gesto largo. 

On p. 232, among other minor distortions (like com- 
monplace beauty for belletto grossolano, and a little for un 
bel peszo), it is quite a travesty to render sé decise a 
metter la mano sulla maniglia e a schiudere uno sportello 
by She decided to put her hand on the knob of a smail 
window and open tt. 

But it is a good book, and the English will seldom 
cause acute discomfort except by comparison with the 
Italian. Fastidious reviewers may repine, but the 
large-hearted public evidently likes translation to be 
hackwork in English. 


J. S. P. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


In the Economic Journal Protessor W. Smart writes on 
“Municipal Industries and the Ratepayer.” His view is 
that a municipality, before taking over any industry, must 
prove one of three contentions: ‘(1) that it can do the work 
better or more cheaply, (2) that the business affects too many 
interests to be allowed to remain in private hands, or (3) 
that the city should share in the profits of monopoly.” 
Professor Smart thinks that the first contention is 
adequate provided that all persons previously engaged 
in the industry receive full compensation. With this 
contention, of course, we disagree, for the neces- 
sary activities of a council are so numerous _ that 
something more than a mere commercial advantage must 
be demonstrated. Contention (2) is almost a “ petitio 
principii” ; an economist should avoid the word “too” in an 
argument. What he means, apparently, is that under- 
takings such as tramways, which involve interference with 
public rights in the streets, and are not subject to competi- 
tion, should not remain in private hands. But contention 
(3) surely misses the point; it is not at the profits, but at 
the control (in the public interest) of monopolies that the 
municipality should aim. The fares on L.C.C. trams, for 
instance, are fixed, not so as to yield the largest profit, but 
so as to carry the largest number of passengers for the 
smallest remunerative charge. To put this into technical 
terms, a municipality should work a natural monopoly 
so as to give the largest “consumer's surplus.” Such 
services, however, if they are “sectional,” as Professor 
Smart terms them, é¢., if they benefit a single district or 
class in a town, should not involve a charge on other rate- 

ayers. Our own viewis that the “contentions ” to be esta- 
blished before municipalities take over any industry are 
two only: (1) that the industry is a“ natural monopoly,” and 
(2) that the council possesses members with skill and time 
enough to manage the business. 


The Anglo-Saxon Review for June is bound, not in the 
familiar red, but in white and gold, being a reproduction of 
a binding designed for Henry VIII. by Berthelet. Among 
the articles the first place is rightly given to Mr. 
Massingham’s “The Next Government.” It begins with 
a critical survey of the work done by the Government since 
Lord Salisbury came into office. The supporters of the 
Ministry do their duty with so little enthusiasm that 
Opposition critics like Mr. Massingham can write tem- 
perately and calmly on Ministerial shortcomings; most of 
what he says is almost admitted. It is when he turns to 
his own side that he treads upon debateable ground; for 
Mr. Massingham is among those who consider that a true 
revival of Liberalism is not possible to-day. The wasting of 
the great opportunity which the war held out is one of his 
reasons for this view. The other, and he attaches more 
importance toit, is “the personality and character of Lord 
Rosebery.” While it “offers no promise to Liberalism ”— 
for Mr. Massingham considers Lord Rosebery utterly hope- 
less as a leader—it “is powerful enough to distract 
Liberalism from the end which its adherents desire it to 
pursue.” 


“There is always an imminent prospect that the Govern- 
ment will fail. Who would succeed it? Hardly a divided 
Liberal party in a minority of one hundred and thirty, 
which might at any moment be reduced to helpless- 
ness by the defection of eighty Irish votes. So long as 
Liberalism has not made up its mind about South Africa, 
and cannot decide whether to accept or reject Home Rule, 
its leaders will hesitate to take office.”’ 


Mr. Massingham then inquires whether there is an 
alternative, and suggests a coalition. 


“The most recent example of a Coalition Cabinet was the 
Aberdeen Ministry of 1853. That Ministry took office 
because of the weakness and divisions of the Whigs, whose 
force was dissipated by the estrangement of Russell and 
Palmerston, as the Liberals to-day are distracted by the 
disagreements of Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt. 
The coalition drew men of talent and experience from both 
parties, and, as Sir Spencer Walpole has pointed out, it was 
a Cabinet of transition—the forerunner of the great Liberal 


movement which began in the next decade. I need not 
emphasise the close resemblance to the condition of party 
affairs in 1901. 

“Let me suppose that Lerd Rosebery would consent to 
form the weak Liberal wing of such a Ministry. What force 
could he attach to his standard? Sir Henry Fowler, Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, and perhaps Lord Tweedmouth 
might be counted in asadherents. Mr. Asquith would be wise 
in withholding his help. The exchequer of such a part 
would be rich, for it would attract to its ranks some, thoug 
not all, of the great Liberal capitalists. On the other 
hand, it could only represent a new secession from the 
main body and doctrine of Liberalism. Authoritative 
interpreters of that doctrine like Lord Spencer, Sir 
William Harcourt, and Mr. John Morley, would rigorously 
oppose it, while Radicalism, the Labour Party, and Irish 
Nationalism would all be hostile. One special source of 
weakness, as compared with the combination of 1853, it 
would undoubtedly possess. It could not count on two 
public men so conspicuous in character and service as Lord 
Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone. Generally, on its Liberal 
side, it would be wanting in courage, in consistency, and in 
definiteness of aim.” 


Mr. Massingham clearly thinks that the Unionist wing 
of such a coalition would be the stronger, but does not 
regard Lord Rosebery as likely to prove a more acceptable 
Premier than Mr. Balfour or the Duke of Devonshire. 


* But it would clearly be to the advantage of Conservatism 
to rid itself of the undue preponderance of one family which 
almost monopolises power, and constitutes a centre of 
undue influence, unfavourable to the independence and 
freshness of view that the situation demands. Here, how- 
ever, a difficulty of great magnitude arises. Change of 
personnel has powerful motives to recommend it. It would 
be of great advantage to face the South African settlement 
with a new Government. But could that Government exclude 
Mr. Chamberlain, who, be it remembered, has bitterly 
opposed the growth of Liberal Imperialism, the force in 
our politics which, after all, saved the situation for 
him in 1899? I think not. In England we can always 
dispense with statesmanship ; political management is a 
rarer art, and Mr. Chamberlain is its unique professor. I 
conclude, therefore, that the personality and claims of Mr. 
Chamberlain, which, though they are resolutely supported, 
are not a gathering force in our public life, would be an 
obstacle to a combination to which many men are beginning 
to look. The predilections of Mr. Balfour point in the same 
direction. But the gradual withdrawal of Parliamentary 
confidence from Lord Salisbury and his colleagues, and the 
radical inefficiency of the reconstituted Cabinet, are sigus 
which no observer can ignore.” 


The subject of Lord Rosebery is otherwise treated in 
the first article in the Contemporary Review, an unsigned 
paper. It consists of an appreciative history of Lord Rose- 
bery’s first tenure of the Foreign Office in 1886, and observes 
that that record “ shows that there was once ‘an alternative 
Government’ which conducted the foreign and colonial 
policy of the Empire with credit and success.” A history 
of his second tenure of the post is promised for the next 
number of the Review. 

The question of “ Ireland and the Liberal Party,” which 
is so much to the front, is discussed in the same Review by 
Mr. J. A. Murray Macdonald, who, in differing from Lord 
Crewe’s belief in the impossibility of putting Home Rule in 
the front of the programme, takes occasion to advocate its 
treatment as part of a large measure of Imperial federation. 
Mr. Sidney Whitman contributes a paper of interesting 
reminiscences of the late Field-Marshal Count Blumenthal. 


In the Empire Review the Hon. W. P. Reeves (Agent- 
General for New Zealand) writes on “Shops and Shopping 
in Australiaand New Zealand.” There is also an interest- 
ing article, entitled “Postal Cable Development,” by Sir 
Sandford Fleming, K.C.M.G., advocating nationalisation of 
the cables and an Imperial telegraphic service. 


The Westminster Review has a very uncompromising 
aper by Mr. Wm. D. Hamilton, on “ Labour Questions and 
mpire,” which denounces an Empire carried on upon the 
old plan which “robs us continually of the fruits of our 
labour, and of all the benefits of social, moral, and material 

rogress.” An article signed by “Timon” describes the 
ate revival of Ireland as a militant force, and indicates the 


probable trend ofthat revival, under the heading of “ Ireland 
Militant.” 
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What the English Press says about | 


‘‘ CINDERELLA,” 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Bristol Mercury says: 

‘“‘Mr. Crockett has a wealth 
of Scottish lore and character- 
talk that never seems to fail in 
freshness ; and he is to be con- 
gratulated on having woven out 
of it a skilful story that will 
assuredly not lack a kindly | 
welcome on its merits.” 


The Publisher’s Circular says : 

“Mr. Crockett’s lively and 
vigorous style . . is con- 
spicuous throughout; he has | 
breathed fresh life into old ma- | 
terial, and has endowed his 
work with a set of living figures 
that from the heroine down- 
wards can scarcely fail to 
attract.” 





The Daily Express says : 

‘* The story is bright and very 
readable. . It is full 
of quaint and characteristic 
humour.” 


The Bradford Observer says: 
‘* Undeniably effective... . | 
An interesting story... . De- 
lightful characters and many 
natural touches in which Mr. 
Crockett’s charitable view of 
human nature stands him in | 
good stead.” 
Lioyd’s Weekly Newspaper says : 
**In his new book Mr. Croc- 
kett, with a fairly simple plot | 





and some fine examples of char- 
acter-drawing, has achieved a 
masterly success.” 


The Western Mercury says : 

‘The plot is admirably con- 
structed, the characters are 
strongly drawn and imbued 
with real life, and the story is 
brightly told.” 


The Gazette and Chronicle says : 

‘““We feel confident that a 
large sale awaits ‘ Cinderella,’ 
which is one of the most charm- 
ing novels for general consump- 
tion, and we recommend it to 
the notice of booksellers gene- 
rally as a really saleable 
book.” 

The Imperial Newsagent and Book- 
seller says: 

“In his new book, ‘ Cinder- 
ella,’ Mr. Crockett is assuredly 
master of all he surveys. We 
still think ‘The Raiders’ the 
best of his books, but we wil- 
lingly admit that ‘ Cinderella’ 
proves more popular.” 


The Nottingham Daily Express says : 
“An attractively written 
book, marked by vivacity and 
brightness. ‘Cinderella’ has 
many good qualities, and will 
take high place among Mr. 
Crockett’s love stories.” 





“CINDERELLA,” 


A NEW 
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Illustrated. 
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What the Scottish 


Press says about 


CINDERELLA,” 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL, 


The Oban Times says : 

‘Mr. Crockett’s latest and 
most delightful tale. . . . 
The story is fresh, and moves 
along blithely and with much 
well-expressed incident. . . 
The book is well bound, 
clearly printed, and copiously 
illustrated.” 


he Dundee Advertiser says : 


*** Cinderella’ is a story of | 


modern, life without any fight- 
ing and bloodshed, but none 
the less interesting for all | 
that. ‘Cinderella’ is indeed 

most animated from beginning | 
to end, and is likely to become | 
not by any means the least | 
popular of Mr. Crockett’s 

numerous romances.” 


The Daily Mail says: 

“*Cinderella’ is Crockett- 
rapid workman-like, adequate 
in treatment, interesting.” 


| 
The Bookman says : 
*** Cinderella’ is an old fas- 

| 


hioned _yet vigorous story of 
poetic justice. It will be ap- 
preciated by other than Scotch 
readers. Megsy Tipperlin, too, 
the careful watchdog, is a 
valuable addition to Mr. Croc- 
kett’s gallery, and to the por- 
traiture of disappearing Scotch 
types. , In giving us 


rich specimens of the ‘ rauch’ 
tongue of Megsy Tipperlin, Mr. 
Crockett ‘lets himself go.'” 
The Glasgow Herald says : 

‘Plenty of movement, and 
enough of histrionic love- 
making to satisfy the de- 
mands of the most sentimental 
reader.” 


The Glasgow Daily Record says: 

‘** Enjoyable reading.” 

The Scotsman says : 

‘*The story is strongly im- 
agined and kept going with a 
sturdy movement always. It 
will, no doubt, be widely 
read,” 


The Perthshire Constitutional says : 


‘*Mr. Crockett is losing none 
of his inventiveness and _ in- 
genuity of construction.” 


The Ardrossan Herald says : 
‘‘ Hester Stirling [Cinderella] 


is a lovable lassie, and an ador- | 


ing sweetheart.” 


The Ayrshire Post says : 


“In ‘Cinderella’ Mr. Croc- | 


kett has surpassed all his pre- 
vious efforts. Weexpect there 
will be a run upon the book. 
. « . The gifted author has 
achieved another brilliant suc- 
cess, and added to his fame as 
a novelist of the first rank.” 


London : JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, E.C. 


SCHOOLS. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 16, 17, 18. One of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30 perannum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 











WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Head Master: Guy Lewis, M.A. 


Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation 
Scholarships. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
AN EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Will be held JULY 16, 17, 18. 
Apply the HEAD MASTER. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS, 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Aim.—To Train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
and body. 
Ciaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 
No Competition, Marks, or Prizes. 
The School is situated in one of the finest parts of Sussex, Extensive Grounds, 
Swimming Pond, and Cricket Field. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss CLARK, 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








THEATRE, &c. 


WATERLOO, AND THE BELLS, 
MATINEE, TO-DAY at 2. 
NANCE OLDFIELD AND THE BELLS, TO-NIGHT at 8.15, 
HENRY IRVING. | Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
KING CHARLES I., Monday Night. 
LOUIS XI., Tuesday Night. 
Box Office (Mr. MacKay) open to to Io. 





LYCEUM. 








VACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 





PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT or in charge 
of caretakers, are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for 
the WANTS of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning 
them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable 
starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn Street, London. S.W. 


BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Money, New Clothes, and Material 


May be sent to Miss E. D. Brapsy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 
further information ; 


Seecond~hand Clothes 
To Mrs. MackaiL, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W, 





Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Free. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. : 

Tae of Darkness and Songs of Ascent, chosen by T. K. D. Simpkin, 
Marshall 

Maseé (H. J. L. J., M.A.), The Cathedral Church of Bristol, 1s. €d. G, Bell 
and Sons. Bell's Cathedral Series. 

Sweeting (Rev. W. D., M.A.), The Cathedral Church of Ely, 1s. 6d. G, Bell 
and Sons. Bell’s Cathedral Series. 

Perkins (Rev. T., MLA.), ‘The Abbey Churches ot Bath and Maliresbury, and 
the Church of St. Laurence, Bradford-on-Avon, ts, 6d. G. Bell and Sons, 
Bell's Cathedral Series, 

VERSE. 


Lloyd (John), Poems by, 2s. 6d. Elliot Stock. 


3 DRAMA. 
Farrer (Rev. J.), Herod, Through the Opera Glass, A Tragedy in Three Acts, 
is. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Scudamore (Cyril), Belgium and the Belgians, 6s. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

M‘Crindle (J. W., M.A., LL.D.), Ancient India as Described in Classical Litera- 
ture, being a Collection of Greek and Latin Texts, translated and copiously 
annotated by, 7s. 6d. Archibald Constable. 

Smith (F, E.), The Story of Newfoundland, ts. 6d. 
Series. Horace Marshall. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rawlings (Gertrude Burford), The Story of Books, 1s. G. Newnes, Limited, 

A Century of Law Reform. Twelves Lectures on the Changes in the Law of 
England, 5s. Macmillan. 

Modern Bridge, by ‘‘Slam,” Laws of Bridge, by ‘‘ Boaz,” 3s. 6d. Longmans, 
Green. 

University Correspondence College, The Calendar, 1g00-1got, 1s. 
Tutorial Press. 

Dictionnaire du Commerce, 3 francs. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 

Davenport (D., M.A.), With the Churchwardens. Leicester: Clarke and 
Satchell. 

Swallow (Henry J.), The Tongue of the Trees, 1s. Elliot Stock. 

Jekyll (Gertrude), Wall and Water Gardens, 12s. 6d. G. Newnes, Limited. 

Clifford (Hugh, C.M.G.), Bush-Whacking and Other Sketches, 6s. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 

Franklin (Miles), My Brilliant Career. With a Preface by Henry Lawson, 6s. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 

Report of the Committee of the Portland Hospital. John Murray. 

Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors, 1g01-1902, 1s. _J. and J. Paton. 

Lindsey (J. S.), Problems and Exercises in English History, Book B., 1399-1603, 
2s. 6d. Cambridge: Heffer and Sons. 

Stead (W. T.), Methods of Barbarism, 6d. Mowbray House. 

Worsfold (T. Cato), The French Stonehenge, 5s. Bemrose and Sons, 


REPRINTS. 

Moore (George), Evelyn Innes, 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Mitchell (S. Weir), Selections from the Poems of, 5s. Macmillan and Co. 

Doyle (A. Conan), Rodney Stone, 6d. George Newnes, Limited. 

Draper (Warwick H., M.A.), Alfred the Great, a Sketch and Seven Studies, 
with Illustrations and Map and a Preface, by the Right Rev. J. Percival, 
D.D., 38. 6d. Elliot Stock. 

Essays: Descriptive and Biographical, by Grace, Lady Prestwick, with a 
Memoir by her sister, Louisa KE. Milne, ros. 6d. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 

Carlyle (Thomas), Sartor Resartus, and On Heroes, Hero Worship, and the 

Teroic in History, 3s. 6d. Macmillan. ° 


Stories of the Empire 


University 


FICTION, 

Moore (George), Sister Teresa, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Moore (John Trotwood), A Summer Hymnal. A Romance of Tennessee, £25. 
Philadelphia : Coates and Co. 

Hartley (Cecil), The Broad Road that Stretches, 3s. 6d. Thomas Burleigh. . 

Gerard (Dorothea), The Conquest of London, 6d. Methuen’s Sixpenny Library. 
Methuen. 

Bartram (George), The Thirteen Evenings, 6s. Methuen. 

Stuart (Esmé), Nobler than Revenge, 6s. John Long. 

Cobb (Thomas), Severance, 6s. John Lane. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). The Mystery of Mr. Bernard Brown. 35. 6d. Ward, 
Lock. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Atlantic Monthly, July, 1s. Gay and Bird. 
Forum, July, 35 cents. New York: The Forum Publishing Co. 
La Revue de Paris, Juillet, 2 fr. so cents. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Monist, July, 2s. 6d. Kegan Paul. 
Nuova Antologi: oma. 
Scribner's Magazine, July, ts. Sampson Low, 





ORE GALLERY.— GRAND EXHIBITION of JAN TEN KATE'S 

famous pictures, ‘* War Against War,” 

Surrender,” &c.—GUSTAVE DORE'S wonderful works, &c. 
Street, W. 10to6. 15, 


35, New Bond 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—~SUPPER. . 


SPEAKER INDEX. 


The Index of Vol. III. of THe Speaker 
(new series) is Now Ready, and may be ob- 
tained on application to THe Speaker Office, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





**The Guard May Die, But Never | 





NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE Epitor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to * THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union, 
SOME ccvcienessss 41 8 o (eee £4110 0 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly 015 0 
Ouarterly ...... 07 0 Quarterly ...... o 7 6 


_ Cheques should be made payable to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad :. 


Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris —Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Capetown —Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J. C. Juta 
and Co. 

Christiania—The Cammermeyer Bogliandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 

Stockholn— Norden and Jephson. 

United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 

Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messts. 
Kelly and Walsh. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia 
and Gotch. 

Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 

Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 163, 
Mount Road. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Gordon 


Narrow 
Full column. 
Page. 3 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
DIGIT. sco csinccceses Zi 0 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 £36 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
, EE OnrCOn 900.4060 250 30 0 
Other pages......... $00 4 0 0 2 @ 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos. per inch, broad column. 
6434. . narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad __,, 
8d. s narrow ,, 


Advertiseme:.ts should be received of /a/er than Thursday 
morning in each week, 








Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 





Wochenfchrift fur Politik. 
Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 


Die Dation 


Herausgegeben von 


Dr. Th. BARTH, 





Die Dation hat wiihrend ihres 7 

jiihrigen Bestehens die 
liberale Weltanschanung auf allen Cebieten 
des iffentiichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschiiefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 
hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 
Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Ei schein- 
ungen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
des Theaters und der schinen Litteratur ein. 
Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
schichte und kurze Erziihlungen. In den 
handelspolitischen Kiimpfen der Gegenwart 
nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
iimpferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 
hervori agende Stellung ein. 





Preis pro Quartal 
Mark 3.75. 





TERMS OF 
. . SUBSCRIPTION... 


One Year." 
Postal Union... Fr. 46 
Great Britain £116 7 
United States... $8.81 

Six Months. 
Postal Union ... Fr. 23 
Great Britain £0 18 3 
United States ... $4.40 

Three Months. 
Postal Union ... Fr. 12 
Great Britain £0 9 6 
United States ... $2.29 
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